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Introduction 

The  Strategy  for  the  Seventies 


Americans  discovered  Vietnam  in  1964,  but  the  foundations, 
university  experts,  corporations,  and  foreign  policy  associations 
had  been  planning  US  involvements  in  South  East  Asia  since  the  early 
1950's.  One  reason  for  this  "lead-time"  between  elite  decisionmaking 
and  public  awakening  is  that  university  scholars  and  established 
journalists  have  been  too  busy  in  Hans  Morganthau ' s  unhappy  phrase 
"speaking  truth  to  power".  As  a  result,  public  opposition  to  a  cor¬ 
porate  controlled  foreign  policy  often  comes  too  late  for  the  people 
to  control  its  formulation. 

Once  again,  US  corporations  and  their  government  allies  are 
preparing  to  embark  on  a  shift  in  their  strategies  towards  the  peoples 
and  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  "Third  World".  In  the  face  of  a 
growing  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war,  in  particular,  and  to  the 

interventionist  character  of  US  foreign  policy  in  general,  powerful 
forces  are  reformulating  policies  designed  to  consolidate  and  expand 
their  influence  and  interests  in  the  1970's. 

These  new  policies  have  already  been  endorsed,  and  will  be 
promoted  by  a  Nixon  administration  out  to  change  America's  imag'e 
abroad.  By  using  the  rhetoric  of  "disengagement  from  the  affairs  of 
other  nations,"  Nixon  hopes  to  refurbish  American  credibility  at  home 
and  abroad.  But  contrary  to  appearances,  the  strategies  for  the  seven¬ 
ties  are  actually  intended  to  strengthen  US  control  over  the  develop¬ 
mental  possibilities  of  the  world's  peoples  and  rationalize  America's 
Free  World  Empire.  They  involve  policies  which  seek  to  avoid  unilat¬ 
eral  American  military  interventions  like  the  one  in  Vietnam  which 
has  divided  the  country  and  brought  it  to  discredit  and  military 
defeat.  Out  to  counter  the  image  of  world  policeman,  they  refuse  to 
confront  the  fact  that  to  most  of  the  people  now  living  in  the  imposed 
poverty  of  underdevelopment,  the  US  is  seen  less  as  world  cop  and 
more  as  world  robber. 

The  thrust  of  the  recycled  policies  now  being  implemented 
involves  a  massive  step-up  in  the  importance  and  scope  of  interna¬ 
tional  development  aid  programs.  The  idealistic  rhetoric  of  "inter¬ 
national  development  and  cooperation"  has  been  trotted  out  to  disguise 
the  imperialistic  interests  of  corporate  power.  m  the  seventies,  US 
involvement  abroad  will  be  sold  in  terms  of  helping  the  world's 
peoples  help  themselves.  That  involvement  will  make  greater  use  of 
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such  multilateral  institutions  as  the  World  Bank  and  the  UN.  If  this 
is  successful,  it  promises  increased  dependency  for  Third  World 
peoples  and  more  stability  for  the  world  capitalist  system.  If  it 
can  be  stopped,  that  system  could  be  weakened  to  the  advantage  of  the 
peoples  now  its  subjects  and  victims. 

This  pamphlet  has  been  written  to  expose  and  demystify  this 
evolving  strategy  of  intervention  and  domination.  It  will  trace  the 
origins  of  this  strategy,  examine  the  assumptions  and  motives  of  its 
proponents,  and  show  why  it  only  means  continued  subjugation  for 
already  oppressed  peoples  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America.  The 
pamphlet  format  does  not  allow  a  presentation  of  the  most  definitive 
critique  of  the  ideology  or  practice  of  the  development  strategies 
under  discussion.  Nor  will  it  allow  us  to  adequately  spell  out  an 
alternative  or  the  strategies  to  achieve  it. 

Instead,  in  these  pages  we  will  simply  target  the  ideas  and 
the  institutions  which  are  becoming  the  critical  vectors  of  American 
influence  and  interests  in  the  world  economy.  We  want  to  put  them  on 
the  map  of  political  consciousness.  The  men  and  institutions  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  conceptions  which  underlie  this  new  emphasis  in  foreign 
policy  are,  no  doubt,  motivated  by  sincere  intentions.  They  clearly 
believe  that  capitalist  values  and  corporate  interests  are  compatible 
with  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  majority  of  mankind.  We  do  not. 

In  indicting  them,  we  are  not  preoccupied,  nor  do  we  think  others 
should  be,  with  the  conspiratorial  aspects  of  their  behavior.  in  the 
most  basic  sense  they  do  not  form  a  conspiracy  but  a  class.  As  Steve 
Weissman  explains,  "Those  who  run  these  varied  institutions,  especially 
the  corporations,  believe  quite  firmly  that  America  needs  large  and 
expanding  overseas  markets,  raw  material  imports,  and  new  investment 
opportunities.  This  expansion  is  needed  both  to  benefit  the  corpor¬ 
ations  and  to  convince  the  less  privileged  of  their  fellow  Americans 
to  seek  their  slice  from  a  growing  economic  pie  rather  than  from  the 
plate  of  the  privileged ... .There  is  a  global  vision — a  vision  of  a 
world  open  to  the  American  Corporation  and  organized  to  serve  its 
interests."  Their  class  interests  and  managerial  values  have  social 
and  economic  consequences  which  must  be  studied  and  opposed  since 
they  require  and  reinforce  international  patterns  of  inequality  so 
as  to  actually  promote  underdevelopment. 

The  basic  trends  and  tendencies  which  we  will  document  threaten 
to  decrease  potential  popular  control  over  US  foreign  policy  still 
further.  They  will  concentrate  even  more  power  and  resources  in  the 
hands  of  fewer  and  fewer  people.  if  this  strategy  succeeds  unopposed 
an  unrepresentative  elite  will  usurp  even  more  power  cloaked  in  even 
more  anonymous  institutions. 
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Conferences  are  nothing  new 
to  Washington  and  the  World  De¬ 
velopment  meeting  slated  for  late 
February  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
seems  low  key  enough  to  slip  by 
without  much  critical  notice. 

Convened  by  the  International 
Development  Conference,  an  organi¬ 
zation  which  appears  to  represent 
a  cross-section  of  civic  groups, 
business,  labor  and  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  two  day  meetings  will 
focus  on  "World  Development  in  the 
Seventies:  The  Need  for  New  Depar¬ 
tures."  Actually,  this  meeting 
merely  represents  the  latest  at¬ 
tempt  by  corporate  interests  to 
rally  public  support  for  their 
multi-layered  strategy  of  shift¬ 
ing  power  towards  newly  created 
institutions  necessary  to  expand 
and  rationalize  their  overseas 
involvements . 

The  Conference's  timeliness  in 
some  senses  underscores  its  impor¬ 
tance.  By  March  1970,  President 
Nixon  is  legally  required  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  whole  new  approach  to  aid 
to  Congress.  His  own  task  force 
headed  by  Rudolph  A.  Peterson, 
Chairman  of  the  Bank  of  America, 
has  been  at  work  on  the  problem 
since  October.  At  that  time,  the 


corporations  expect  to  make  a  major 
push  to  increase  U.S.  spending  for 
multilateral  approaches  to  AID  as 
well  as  a  permanent  business  role 
in  its  formulation  and  execution. 

By  staging  the  meeting  at  this 
time,  its  sponsors  hope  to  gener¬ 
ate  a  climate  of  public  opinion 

favorable  to  the  corporate  aid 
thrust . 

The  Conference  represents  the 
first  major  public  of  the  newly 
created  Overseas  Development  Coun¬ 
cil,  a  corporate  controlled  and 
foundation  funded  high-powered 
public  relations  agency  for  the 
wonders  of  capitalist  development. 
Not  only  will  ODC  speakers  be 
gracing  its  panels  but  the  meeting 
itself  was  organized  out  of  its 
plush  offices.  The  American  corp¬ 
orations  have  some  "new  departures" 
in  store  for  the  international  sys¬ 
tem  they  dominate  and  conferences 
offer  a  way  of  "educating"  the  opin 
ion-makers  who,  in  turn,  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  market  the  idea  to  the  pub 
lie. 

The  basic  theme  is  as  old  as 
capitalism  itself:  private  enter¬ 
prise  and  private  investment  offers 
the  best  road  to  economic  growth 
and  prosperity  for  all.  The  poor 
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nations  are  poor,  not  because  they 
are  dominated  by  imperialist  powers, 
but  because  they  lack  the  capital 
or  technology  or  "entrepreneurial 
skills"  or  anyone  of  a  number  of 
attributes  the  U«S.  has  to  offer. 

So  argue  the  business  elites  and 
their  many  ideological  .apologists . 
Accordingly  they  are  quite  prepared, 
they  claim,  to  help  the  rest  of  the 
world  develop.  If  they  make  a  pro¬ 
fit  on  it,  so  what?  That's  the  Am¬ 
erican  way,  isn't  it? 

David  Rockefeller  thinks  so0* 

He  personally  has  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  shaping  of  a  strategy 
which  involves  giving  aid  a  "multi¬ 
lateral  look"  and  sharpening  devel- 
opement  assistance  programs  as  in¬ 
struments  for  actually  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  power  of  the  developed  na¬ 
tions  over  the  less  developed  ones. 

The  strategy  for  the  seventies 
has  three  basic  components: 

1.  A  new  Overseas  Private 

Investment  Corporation  (OPIC) 
which  will  use  public  money 
to  promote  and  assist  foreign 
investment  seeking  profit  in 
the  Third  World.  OPIC  repre¬ 
sents  an  important  new  depar¬ 
ture  because  it  will  have  cor¬ 
porate  management  and  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  insure  American 
participation  in  multinational 
ventures . 


*  The  Rockefellers  have  long  promoted 

development  as  a  means  of  facilita¬ 
ting  imperialist  expansion  during 
the  post  war  period.  In  1952,  the 
Rockefeller  Panel  reports  made  re¬ 
commendations  similar  in  tone  to 
those  being  enunciated  today. 


2.  An  emphasis  on  multilateralism 
to  create  anonymity  while  cen¬ 
tralizing  control.  This  stra¬ 
tegy  centers  on  an  expanded 
role  for  the  World  Bank,  a  ba¬ 
sic  reorganization  of  the  UN 
Development  Program  and  the 
strengthening  of  regional  ins¬ 
titutions  . 

3 .  Vietnamization  of  the  World: 

a  less  visible  role  for  Ameri¬ 

can  military  power  as  U.S. 
trained  armies  and  police  take 
on  global  counter-insurgency 
duties.  Re-emphasis  on  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  promote  law  and 
order  internationally  and  a 
permanent  role  for  the  UN 
peacekeeping  apparatus. 

These  notions  will  hardly 
be  sold  to  4;ve  Conference 
quite  this  way.  Instead  the 
basic  ideas  will  be  filtered 
through  discussions  of  issues 
as  framed  by  corporate  leaders 
and  their  academic  technicians. 
Foreign  investment  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  less  for  its  intrinsic 
goodness  than  its  beneficial 
and  indispensable  qualities. 

The  wonders  of  the  "green 
revolution, "  a  thinly  disguised 
program  of  opening  third  world 
agricultural  economies  to  pene¬ 
tration  by  U.S.  agribusiness, 
will  be  debated  instead  of  how 
to  more  equitably  distribute 
existing  food  surpluses.  The 
problem  of  "population  control" 
will  assume  an  important  place 
but  not  the  problems  of  how 
one  narrow  section  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  each  country  oppresses 
the  majority. 

Major  speakers  at  the  meeting 
underscore  its  corporate  tone. 
Nixon's  aid  Administrator  John 
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Hannah,  the  former  President  of 
Michigan  State  University  deeply 
implicated  by  its  heavy  CIA  in¬ 
volvement  in  Vietnam,  will  give 
the  keynote  address.  Lady  Jack- 
son  (Barbara  Ward)  fresh  from 
her  own  closed  conference  about 
development  problems  a  week  ear¬ 
lier  will  fly  in  to  woo  the  li¬ 
berals.  A  believer  in  the  need 
for  more  private  involvement, 
Barbara  Ward  is  hardly  a  radical 
critic  of  the  established  aid 
system.  James  Grant,  President 
of  the  Overseas  Development  Coun¬ 
cil  will  moderate  the  only  plen¬ 
ary  session  while  Andrew  Rice  a 
longtime  functionary  in  AID  cir¬ 
cles  heads  up  a  skeptics  panel. 
The  major  participants  at  this 
gathering  and  the  issues  to  be 
discussed  are  examined  elsewhere. 


The  character  of  this  confer 
ence  is  in  no  way  unlike  the  char 
acter  of  the  development  process 
it  has  been  convened  to  celebrate. 

"New  Departures"  likely  to  affect 
the  destinies  of  millions  of 
people  will  be  discussed  and  de¬ 
bated  largely  without  their  par¬ 
ticipation  or  their  knowledge. 

As  we  will  see,  the  February  con¬ 
fab,  and  other  meetings  to  come, 
are  actually  part  of  a  process 
initiated  many  years  ago  by  cor¬ 
porate  strategists  to  sell  their 
conceptions  of  making  the  world 
safe  for  American  business.  This 
process  itself  makes  an  illumin¬ 
ating  case  study  of  the  mechanisms 
which  serve  corporate  power  at 
home  and  abroad. 

QPIC :  Public  Money  and  Private — Profits 

Recently,  President  Nixon 
signed  the  1969  foreign  aid  bill 
after  Congress  slashed  his  requests, 
as  they  have  since  1966  by  more  than 
a  billion  dollars.  While  public  at¬ 
tention  was  riveted  on  whether  the 
China  lobby  would  be  able  to  give 
Taiwan  the  Phantom  jets  it  wanted, 
passage  of  a  section  of  the  bill, 
with  far  reaching  implications  vir¬ 
tually  unnoticed  by  the  public  slip¬ 
ped  through  unopposed.  It  represen¬ 
ted  a  first  victory  for  the  attempt 
to  restructure  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  The  new  law  set  up  a  public- 
ally  funded  but  privately  run  Over¬ 
seas  Private  Investment  Corporation. 

In  the  short  run  this  quasi- 
governmental  corporation  (funded 
initially  by  taxpayer's  dollars 
and  managed  by  a  board  that  is 
dominated  by  corporate  officers 
appointed  by  the  President)  will 
take  over  the  responsibilities 
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that  have  previously  belonged  to 
the  Private  Enterprise  office  of 
the  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment.  The  primary  task  is 
that  of  facilitating  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  American  corporate  capi¬ 
tal  in  the  underdeveloped  world. 

The  essential  stimuli  have  been 
the  cooperative  financing  of  feasi¬ 
bility  studies  for  potential  in¬ 
vestment  and  somewhat  more  impor¬ 
tantly  the  insuring  of  third 
world  investments  against  various 
political  risks  and  changes  in 
the  value  of  third  world  curren¬ 
cies  . 

What  international  business 
has  gained  initially  is  the  right 
to  insure  American  participation 
in  multinational  consortium  ven¬ 
tures  in  the  Third  World.  Something 
that  has  been  continually  resisted 
by  AID.  But  more  important  are  the 
plans  the  corporate  heavies  have 
for  evolving  the  form  of  OPIC.  They 
envisage  winning  public  support  and 
Congressional  approval  for  an  au¬ 
tonomous  development  corporation 
with  equity  issuing  rights  that  can 
help  coordinate  corporate  initia¬ 
tives  abroad. 

Funding  for  the  program  will  be 
as  follows:  $7.5  billion  new  insur¬ 
ance  authority  and  a  revolving  fund 
for  direct  investment  of  $100  mil¬ 
lion  (to  come  from  five  one-year 
appropriations  of  $20  million) .  In 
other  words,  the  forces  lobbying 
for  OPIC  have  watered  down  their 
financial  requests  in  hopes  of 
getting  the  institution  legis¬ 
lated  into  existence.  Once  it 
exists,  they  plan  to  press  for 
even  more  generous  funding,  with 
eventual  hope  of  having  the  govern¬ 
ment  underwrite  its  securities. 


Shaping  the  New  Institutions 

OPIC  was  conceived  to  fit  into 
a  larger  network  of  organizations 
designed  to  give  aid  a  new  "inter¬ 
national  look"  and  a  more  subtle 
political  tone.  That  network  is 
composed  of  country- level  institu¬ 
tions  intended  as  vehicles  for  mor 
effective  aid  programs  as  well  as 
multilateral  agencies  designed  to 
coordinate  them.  By  providing  chan 
nels  for  regular  consultation, 
these  mechanisms  actually  help  in¬ 
tegrate  the  developed  nations  and 
strengthen  their  bargaining  power 
vis  a  vis  the  poorer  countries . 

On  the  international  level  the  new 
aid  strategists  plan  to  expand  the 
role  and  influence  of  the  World 
Bank  as  well  as  reorganize  the 
United  Nations  Development  Program 
On  regional  levels,  private  inter¬ 
ests  have  already  set  up  multi¬ 
national  investment  companies 
(ADELA  in  Latin  America,  PICA  in 
Asia,  and  another  currently  being 
organized  for  Africa)  while  the  U.i 
has  sought  to  strengthen  regional 
collective  security  organizations 
as  a  framework  for  economic  and 
military  coordination  (SEATO  in 
Southeast  Asia,  OAS  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and,  on  a  slightly  less  impor¬ 
tant  basis,  the  OAU  in  Africa). 

This  new  emphasis  on  "multi¬ 
lateralism"  and  "regionalism"  is 
a  natural  by-product  of  the  rise 
of  the  U.S.  controlled  "multi¬ 
national"  corporation.  It  seeks 
to  counter  tendencies  towards  na¬ 
tionalism  (of  the  revolutionary 
or  reactionary  varieties)  in  the 
developing  nations  and  substitute 
on  the  ideological  and  practical 
level  a  broad  acceptance,  at 
least  on  the  part  of  "strategic 
elites,"  of  the  "interdependence" 
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of  the  world  economy.  On  the 
level  of  aid  alone,  this  interna¬ 
tionalism  of  the  elites  can  only 
> serve  the  interests  of  American 
manipulators  0  As  one  astute  com¬ 
mentator  on  foreign  aid  has  obser- 
\ed,  "The  United  States  for  example, 
may  seek  the  comparative  anonymity 
of  multilateralism  when  the  receip- 
ient  regime  of  local  opposition 
suspect  1  strings 1  or  other  undue 
influence  by  the  donor."  In  other 
words,  multilateralism  is  a  smoke¬ 
screen  for  U.S.  influence. 

(David  A.  Baldwin,  "Foreign  Aid, 
Intervention  and  Influence," 

World  Politics ,  April  1969.) 

"Such  a  move,"  Baldwin  adds, 
would  not  mea$  political  neutrali¬ 
zation  however.  To  seek  a  measure 
of  anonimity,  Liska  rightly  ob¬ 
serves,  is  not  to  suspend  the  pri¬ 
marily  political  character  of  aid; 
it  is  merely  to  adopt  a  more  pro¬ 
ficient  method  in  situations  where 
direct  involvement  may  be  onerous 
for  either  the  donor  or  the  re- 
ceipient . 


From  THE  HINDU,  Madras 


Developing  &  Promoting  *New  Departures' 

This  new  institutional  thrust 
reflects  years  of  planning  by  cor¬ 
porate  interests .  The  policies  they 
are  now  partially  submitting  to 
Congress  for  review  were  formulated 
in  small  committees  controlled  by 
corporate  liberals .  They  are  present¬ 
ly  grooming  public  support  by  using 
foundation  funded  public  relations 
agencies  like  the  Agribusiness  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  Overseas  Development 
Council.  Conferences,  some  public 
and  others  closed,  have  been  utilized 
to  organize  public  opinion  and  mo¬ 
bilize  the  forces  of  private  persua¬ 
sion.  This  development  package 
designed  by  the  companies  and  engin¬ 
eered  by  the  experts  has  apparently 
been  sold  to  the  Nixon  administra¬ 
tion  quite  easily.  Now  support  for 
it  is  being  rounded  up  in  Congress. 

At  the  same  time  the  ideas  themselves 
will  be  marketed  to  the  public  at  a 
variety  of  conferences  and  through 
the  media. 

The  Legacy  of  Reports 

These  conferences  and  public 
maneuvers  are  merely  discussing 
and  ratifying  ideas  put  forth  in 
a  series  of  high  powered  reports 
prepared  by  corporate  executives. 

They  intensified  in  the  years  when 
the  Vietnam  war  was  being  escalated — 
that  is  in  1965  and  1966.  The  failure 
of  the  Vietnam  strategy  and  the  dom¬ 
estic  opposition  it  generated  towards 
America's  overseas  involvements 
led  to  an  acceleration  of  policy 
reappraisal  and  a  shift  toward 
increased  emphasis  on  multilater¬ 
al  institutions.  This  shift  speci¬ 
fically  followed  the  frustrating 
efforts  by  U.S.  strategists  to  use 
aid  programs  as  primary  instruments 
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of  American  influence  abroad. 

These  strategists  have  been 
seeking  a  new  formula  for  aid  for 
some  years.  They  knew  that  aid 
was  a  valuable  tool  in  the  effort 
to  manipulate  the  politics  and  con¬ 
trol  the  economies  of  the  "develop¬ 
ing  nations."  The  Kennedy  adminis¬ 
tration  had  tried  to  streamline  the 
foreign  aid  machinery  but  its  best 
efforts  floundered  on  the  shoals  of 
Congressional  resistance  and  the 
tendency  to  expand  through  unman- 
agable  bureaucracies.* 

*°n  this  subject,  Waldemar  Nielson, 
a  corporate  liberal  planner,  adds: 
"To  make  matters  worse  his  own  ad¬ 
visors  introduced  concepts  of  de¬ 
velopment  planning,  resource  allo¬ 
cation  and  project  preparation  of 
such  sophistication  in  administra¬ 
tion  of  aid  that  the  shorthanded 
African  states  could  not  satisfy 
the  required  paper  work.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  funds  did  not  move;  year 
after  year  the  allocations  to  Afri¬ 
ca  were  not  expended." 

To  pacify  Congress  and  build 
support  for  more  aid,  Kennedy  and 
then  Johnson  appointed  distinguish¬ 
ed  panels  to  review  the  air  pro¬ 
gram  and  offer  recommendations  for 
improving  it.  The  first  such  report, 
commissioned  in  1963  by  JFK  from  a 
panel  headed  by  General  Lucius  Clay, 
backfired  and  became  a  political 
embarrassment.  The  Clay  commit¬ 
tee  applied  a  narrow  cold  war 
analysis  to  the  problem  of  AID 
and  ended  up  attacking  the  for¬ 
eign  assistance  program  from  a 
vantage  point  which  one  corporate 
liberal  strategist  found  was 
"negative,  narrow  and  unpercep- 
tive."  Subsequent  studies  were 


then  prepared  by  more  carefully 
chosen  panels  and  were  more  pre¬ 
occupied  with  America's  inter¬ 
national  economic  position  than 
military  questions. 
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In  July  1965,  another  panel, 
this  time  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Private  Enterprise  and  AID 
headed  by  Arthur  Watson,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  IBM  Trade  Corporation 
and  including  the  President  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  outlined  a 
plan  to  step  up  government  efforts  5 
on  behalf  of  private  enterprise 
seeking  access  to  markets  in  the 
Third  World.  The  Watson  report 
called  for  the  formation  of  some 
new  "hybrid  pub lie -private"  agency 
to  give  aid  more  flexibility  and 

to  create  more  of  a  role  for  non-  : 

■ 

governmental  resources  (i.e. 
private  companies)  in  the  whole 
thrust  of  foreign  assistance. 

Early  in  the  next  year,  at  a* 
Presidentially  convened  White  House 
Conference  on  International  Co¬ 
operation,  a  report  by  Phillip 
Klutznik,  the  Chicago  banker  and 
onetime  Ambassador,  took  up  a 
similar  theme.  "This  committee," 
says  the  report,  "devoted  much  its  - 
attention  to  specific  ways  in  which 
American  businessmen  and  private 
organizations,  given  their  many 
advantages  of  expertise,  capital 
and  flexibility  can  take  a  much 
larger  role  in  assisting  (sic)  the 
developing  countries."  It  also 
urged  that  an  "increased  emphasis 
be  given  to  multilateral  aid  ar¬ 
rangements  and  to  regional  coopera¬ 
tion  among  donor  and  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  ."  .Klutznik  '  s  committee  in¬ 
cluded  banker  David  M.  Kennedy,  now 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Walde¬ 
mar  Nielson  of  the  African-Ameri- 
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can  Institute  and  Arthur  Rice  of 
the  Society  of  International  De¬ 
velopment  among  others. 

Also,  in  1966  in  order  to 
counter  growing  Congressional  op¬ 
position  to  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  Lyndon  Johnson  asked  his 
Ambassador  to  Ethiopia,  Edward 
Korry  (now  posted  in  Chile) ,  to 
make  recommendations  for  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Aid  program 
particularly  in  Africa.  Korry 1 s 
report  was,  mysteriously,  never 
made  public.  Some  of  its  proposals 
were  however  leaked:  they  called 
for  an  increased  reliance  on  mul¬ 
tilateral  instruments  and  a  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  UN  development 
system.  This  latter  idea  was  taken 
up  later  in  a  UN  report  by  Sir 
Robert  Jackson  which  strangely  be¬ 
came  "unavailable"  shortly  after 
its  official  release.  Korry' s  pro¬ 
posals  incorporated  into  LBJ's 
AID  message  were  soundly  defeated 
by  Congress.  "By  its  actions  in 
1967  and  1968, "  wrote  Waldemar  Niel¬ 
son  somewhat  bitterly,  "Congress  in 
effect  rejected  everyone  of  the  new 
goals  outlined  by  the  Administration 
and  adopted  policies  the  reverse  of 
what  had  been  recommended." 

Corporate  liberalism  did  not 
give  up.  Instead  the  effort  to 
transfer  power  over  development 
projects  from  Congress  to  new  in¬ 
stitutions  was  intensified.  Yet 
another  blue  ribbon  panel — the 
heaviest  of  them  all — was  launch¬ 
ed  to  come  up  with  a  better  form¬ 
ula.  On  October  25,  1968,  a  Com¬ 
mittee  chaired  by  James  A.  Perkins, 
then  President  of  Cornell  and  a 
member  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
Board,  released  a  report  on  'l)e- 
velopment  Assistance  in  the  New 
Administration."  It  tightened  up 
the  recommendations  of  earlier 


corporate  oriented  reports  and 
explicitly  applied  them  to  the 
"World  setting  of  the  1970's". 

The  Perkins  committee  express¬ 
ed  the  fear  now  widespread  among 
corporate  ideologists  that  the 
strains  of  the  Vietnam  war,  unrest 
in  the  ghettoes,  the  revolt  of 
taxpayers  and  the  deterioration  of 
the  cities  might  feed  a  growing 
isolationist  and  anti-intervention¬ 
ist  sentiment.  To  counter  "the 
tide  of  withdrawal  which  is  now  so 
strong, "  the  Committee  called  upon 
the  next  administration  (it  wasn't 
clear,  or  important  at  the  time  who 
the  figurehead  would  be)  to  re¬ 
establish  the  U.S .  as  a  "pacesetter 
in  peaceful  development  cooperation." 
They  called  the  task  urgent;  a 
"historical  imperative."  A  National 
Association  of  Manufacturer's  spokes¬ 
man  put  the  same  problem  in  blunter 
language:  " (We) . . .must  deal  with 
negative  nationalism. . . (and) . . .the 
need  for  U.S.  image  improvement." 
Perkins '  reasoning  provides  the  most 
candid  formulation  of  the  entire 
corporate  thrust  to  enlist  public 
support  for  their  continued  hegemony 
in  the  Third  World: 

Fundamentally  the  committee 
believes  that  development 
cooperation  provides  the  U0S. 
with  an  alternative  to  mili¬ 
tary  involvement  for  playing 
a  continuing  role  in  the  less 
developed  world.  Doves  or  Hawks 
on  our  military  committment  in 
Vietnam  can  equally  support 
assistance  for  development. 

The  Report  itself  advocated  the 
creation  of  a  "streamlined  successor" 
to  the  present  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  (AID) ,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Development  Corporation, 
a  step-up  in  overall  foreign  aid 
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spending  and,  of  course,  increased 
reliance  on  multilateral  agencies, 
particularly  the  World  Bank  and  re¬ 
gional  organizations.  The  men  who 
endorsed  this  report  by  no  means 
urged  the  dismantling  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  industrial  complex.  Far  from 
it.  They  hope  that  continued  U.S. 
arms  flows  to  the  corrupt  regimes 
in  much  of  the  Third  World  will 
stabilize  things  without  requiring 
a  more  direct  American  presence. 

In  the  meantime,  "development  co¬ 
operation"  with  its  politically 
neutral,  even  idealistic  ring  to 
it,  can  divert  attention  from  the 
real  dynamics  of  corporate  imperial¬ 
ism. 

The  Wrap  Up 

The  wrap-up  came  with  yet 
another  high  level  business  ad¬ 
visory  group's  influential  re¬ 
port  specifically  stating  "The 
Case  for  a  U.S.  Overseas  Private 
Enterprise  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion."  This  key  report  was  re¬ 
leased  in  December  1968  by  the 
International  Private  Investment 
Advisory  Council  (IPIAC) ,  a 
group  representing  corporate 
interests  and  such  business 
groups  as  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturer's,  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  Committee  for  Econ¬ 
omic  Development,  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Conference 
Board  and  the  U.S.  Council  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Each  of  these  groups  subsequently 
issued  their  own  report  endorsing 
the  basic  idea  put  forward  by 
IPIAC  as  well  as  the  need  for  a 
more  sophisticated  aid  strategy. 
This  report  by  IPIAC  was  speci¬ 
fically  intended  to  support  maneu¬ 


vers  by  Senator  Jacob  Javits  on 
behalf  of  the  OPIC  proposal. 

(see  below  our  summary  entitled: 
"Climbing  Jacob's  Ladder.") 


NIXON  PICKS  HIS  BALL  UP 

There  is  every  indication  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  intends 
to  make  this  new  strategy  opera¬ 
tional.  So  far  as  it  is  politically 
able.  Observers  in  Washington 
already  see  a  shift  in  these  new 
directions.  "The  new  Administra¬ 
tion,"  reported  William  C.  Selover 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
in  mid  February  1970,  "apparently 
wants  a  shift  to  a  "low  profile" 
United  States  AID  image  around 
the  world  reflecting  Mr.  Nixon's 
so  called  Guam  doctrine.  (A  wish 
to  shift  more  of  the  South  East 
Asian  defense  burden  onto  U.S. 
trained  armies  in  South  East  Asia 
(e.g.  Vietnamization  etc.))  The 
budget  message  explains  it  by 
saying  that  such  programs  "are 
characterized  by  a  new  style  of 
mutual  cooperation  among  nations 
with  greater  reliance  on  multi¬ 
lateral  institutions.  "Outlays, 

'he  adds,'  for  international 
financial  institutions  are  to 
be  increased  from  $79  to  $335 
million." 

While  most  public  attention 
is  focussed  on  the  military 
aspects  of  this  strategy  — 
more  direct  military  aid 
directed  at  movements  (insurgenc¬ 
ies)  as  outlined  in  the  con¬ 
troversial  Rockefeller  report 
on  Latin  America  —  this  plan  to 
conceal  intervention  in  the  form 
of  "development  cooperation"  is 
more  insiduous.  In  the  United 
States  the  Nixon  administration 
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has  endorsed  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  approach. 

The  Executive  Branch  has  thus 
enlisted  in  the  effort  to  give 
private  interests  even  more  power 
than  they  already  have  in  shaping 
foreign  policy.  The  Corporations, 

in  turn,  want  to  strengthen  the 
Executive  branch  and  weaken  Con¬ 
gressional  power.  The  develop¬ 
ment  theme  has  allowed  them  to 
get  backing  from  Congressional 
"liberals"  like  Javits,  Church, 
or  Fulbright,  all  normally 

thought  to  be  in  favor  of  a 
» 

strong  Congressional  voice  in 
policymaking . 

HOW  THE  CORPORATIONS  WIN  SUPPORT 

To  win  support  for  a  strategy 
designed  in  their  interests,  the 
Corporations  and  their  allies 
have  undertaken  a  multi-level 
campaign  to  sell  their  program  to 
the  American  people.  This  cam¬ 
paign  which  is  now  unfolding  has 
several  interrelated  and  over¬ 
lapping  phases: 

(1)  Finding  Congressional 
support . 

(2)  Organizing  and  consolida¬ 
ting  support  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  community; 

(3)  Creating  a  receptive  inter¬ 
national  climate  for  a 
step-up  in  U.S.  business' 
global  role  and 

(4)  Manipulating  public  opinion 
at  home. 

Finding  Congressional  Support 

The  Congress  has  consistently 
undermined  the  attempts  of  U.S. 
strategists  to  maximize  the 
political  use  of  A.I.D. 
programs.  As  a  result,  pro¬ 
moters  of  aid  are  attempting 


to  transfer  decision-making  to 
even  less  democratic  institu¬ 
tions.  To  do  so,  they  have  en¬ 
listed  the  help  of  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  Congressmen  and  Senators 
with  the  international  sophisti¬ 
cation  and  business  orientation 
to  understand  the  necessity 
of  reorganising  and  revitalising 
the  foreign  assistance  program. 
They  have  introduced  and  promo¬ 
ted  the  OPIC  idea  and  are  key 
politician-salesmen  for  the  stra¬ 
tegies  for  the  seventies. 

In  the  Senate  Jacob  Javits  of 
New  York  has  championed  the  cause 
of  the  private  enterprise  approach 
to  aid  ever  since  he  started  hold¬ 
ing  public  offices,  (see  full  de¬ 
tails  elsewhere  in  this  pamphlet.) 

In  the  House,  Democratic  Rep¬ 
resentative  Farbstein,  also  from 
New  York,  held  hearings  on  the 
private  role  in  development  in 
the  Spring  of  1968,  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  Perkins  committee.  His 
subcommittee  then  issued  a  report 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a 
quasi-public  corporation  aimed 
at  attracting  more  private  cap¬ 
ital  to  overseas  investment 
modeled  along  the  government- 
corporate  lines  of  COMSA^ 
the  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation,  which  combines 
both  federal  and  private 
capital.  According  to  the 
New  York  Times  ,  this  idea 
was  first  broached  to  Mr 
Farbstein' s  subcommittee  by 
the  late  Francis  X.  Scafuro, 
executive  Vice-President  of 
the  Bank  of  America  (NYT 
April  1,  1968) .  It  was  the 
Farbstein  proposal  that 
later  became  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corpor¬ 
ation  (OPIC)  bill. 
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Hearings  on  OPIC  were 
conducted  by  the  House 
subcommittee  in  the  late  summer 
of  1969.  At  these  heatings,  AID 

personnel  sought  to  insure 
that  the  AID  apparatus  and 
the  new  private  investment 
corporation  would  be  both 
compatible  and  complementary. 

Other  witnesses,  including 
professors  of  business  and 
corporate  leaders  introduced 
modifications  or  sought  to 
tighten  the  Bill's  provisions 
and  technical  sections.  By 
and  large  the  business  exec¬ 
utives  who  testified  were 
ecstatic  about  the  prospect 
of  the  corporation  even  though 
it  would  not  initially  re¬ 
ceive  the  scale  of  financial 
backing  the  companies  hope 
will  eventually  propel  it. 
Virtually  all  the  witnesses 
favoured  its  introduction. 

None  of  the  subjects  of 
American  overseas  financial 
involvment  were  invited  to 
testify.  Amoung  those 
submitting  statements  on  the 
Bill's  behalf  were  Rodman  C. 
Rockefeller  who  runs  the 
International  Basic  Economy 
Corporation,  instrument  of 
the  Rockefeller  interests 
active  in  Latin  America. 

Organizing  the  Business  Community 

Business  interests  have  for 
sometime  favored  measures  which 
subsidize  private  efforts  with 
public  funds.  OPIC  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  It  remained,  however,  for 
the  corporate  elites  to  introduce 
the  OPIC  concept  to  the  business 
community  at  large  and  then  sell 
the  idea  to  the  more  skeptical. 


Business  support  for  OPIC  was 
coalesced  through  a  combination 
of  favorable  reports  by  business 
panels  a  little  hard  selling  by 
foundation  funded  corporate  fronts 
and  discussions  at  business  or¬ 
ganizations  which  were  finally 
expressed  in  a  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions  by  such  groups  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
tures,  the  international  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council. 

This  reawakening  of  business 
interests  in  the  development 
process  indicated  an  awareness 
of  considerable  untapped  invest¬ 
ment  opportunities  in  the  Third 
World.  U.S.  businessmen  were 
also  aware  of  their  own  need  to 
export  capital  and  develop  new 
regional  markets.  The  National 
Export  Expansion  Council,  as 
will  be  seen,  was  only  one  of 
many  business  groups  which  adver¬ 
tised  the  economic  scenery  of 
the  Third  World.  In  a  1967  re¬ 
port  they  were  to  note : 

There  will  be  substantial 
future  opportunities  for 
additional  profitable  U.S. 
exports  and  ihvestments  in 
the  LDC's  (lessor  developed 
countries),  even  at  currently 
projected  s low  rates  of  econ¬ 
omic  growth  and  sharply  lim¬ 
ited  availability  of  foreign 
exchange  resources. 

The  ODC 

The  tempo  picked  up  in  1969. 
in  March,  the  Overseas  Develop¬ 
ment  Council  (ODC) ,  a  "non¬ 
profit  research  organization 
to  study  ways  and  means  of  fur¬ 
thering  economic  and  social  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  less  developed 
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countries"  was  established  in 
Washington.  This  private  agency 
with  over  50%  of  its  funds  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Ford  and  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundations,  is  headed 
World  Bank  President  and  Chase 
Manhattan  director  Eugene  Black. 
According  to  the  New  York  T ime s , 
"its  directors  and  sponsors  read 
like  a  "Who's  Who"  of  United 
States  business,  banking  and  in¬ 
dustry  ." (March  1,  1969)  The  ODC 
was  developed  a-s  a  result  of  a 
^ recommendation  by  the  Brookings 
Institution . 

As  its  first  major  task,  this 
new  Council  took  over  the  task 
of  coordinating  and  executing 
the  strategy  of  selling  OPIC, 
first  to  business,  and  then  to 
the  Congress.  Its  long  range 
objective,  however,  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  organize  high-powered 
lobbies  for  sophisticated  devel¬ 
opment  programs  and  facilitate 
the  entry  of  American  agri¬ 
business  and  private  enterprise 
into  the  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries.  While  ODC  is  independent 
of  the  government,  it  will  work 
closely  with  strategically 
located  government  agencies  and 
key  personnel. 

James  Grant,  a  former  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  of  State,  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  the  ODC's  first  pres¬ 
ident.  He  immediately  began  a 
tour  on  the  business  lecture  cir¬ 
cuit  extolling  the  possibilities 
of  "the  Nixon  era  in  World  Devel¬ 
opment.  " 

In  late  March  1969,  Grant  add¬ 
ressed  a  closed  meeting  of  the 
NAM  International  Economic  Affairs 
Committee  assembled  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  room  of  a  major  New  York 
bank.  He  explained  that  the  Con¬ 
gressional  debates  on  the  major 
restructuring  of  U.S.  foreign  aid 
strategy  would  not  be  coming  up 


until  early  Spring  1970.  This, 
he  contended,  would  provide 
"enough  lead  time"  to  mobilize 
public  opinion  and  the  business 
community  to  support  a  measure 
which  so  clearly  benefitted 
business  interests.  He  discussed 
the  need  to  gain  support  in  the 
churches,  the  academic  community 
and  the  Congress.  By  then,  the 
NAM  had  voted  the  new  measure 
its  complete  support,  as  had  , 
other  business  groups. 

The  idea  was  "test  marketed 
on  the  public  in  late  April, 
at  a  conference  in  New  York  on 
"Aid  Development  and  the  New 
Administration,"  sponsored  by 
the  Society  for  International 
Development  (SID) .  Once  again. 
Grant  spoke  advocating  a  "mod¬ 
ernized  international  develop¬ 
ment  program"  similar  to  that 
already  proposed  in  the  Perkins 
report  and  elsewhere.  "If  we 
are  to  develop  a  firm  deterrent 
to  anarchy  and  subversion  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  owrld  seized  by  the 
revolution  of  rising  expectations 
something  far  more  fundamental 
(than  the  present  AID  program) 
is  required,"  he  warned.  Grant 
also  firmly  endorsed  the  notion 
that  the  c.S.  should  move  towards 
greater  use  of  multilateral  aid 
through  international  organiza¬ 
tions.  "Because,"  he  explained, 
"they  have  a  greater  potential 
for  intervening  effectively  into 
the  domestic  affairs  of  a  devel¬ 
oping  country." 

The  NAM 

In  November  1968,  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Manufactures 
International  Economic  Affairs 
Committee  was  given  a  preview  of 
a  major  report  to  AID  which  was 
to  be  publically  revealed  a  month 
later.  Prepared  by  the  presti¬ 
gious  International  Private  In¬ 
vestment  Advisory  Council  (IPIAC), 
it  stated  the  case  for  a  U.S. 
Overseas  Private  Enterprise  De- 
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velopment  Corporation.  NAM  mem¬ 
bers  were  active  in  drafting  the 
report,  as  were  representatives 
of  the  international  chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  and  the 
Council  for  Latin  America,  all 
powerful  business  organs,  with 
similar  if  not  identical  member¬ 
ship.  Each  one  of  these  groups 
subsequently  endorsed  the  OPIC 
concept  in  1969. 

The  summary  of  the  NAM  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  matter  illumin¬ 
ates  the  corporate  conception: 

The*  introduction  of  private 
industry  management  capacity 
will  go  a  long  way  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  this 
important  area  (of  fostering 
the  growth  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  developing  countries). 
It  will  provide  a  direct  op¬ 
portunity  to  foster  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  concept  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  system  through¬ 
out  the  wor Id  ... There  are 
many  favorable  by-products 
that  derive  from  our  foreign 
economic  policy.  In  this 
concept  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  first  time  for  pri¬ 
vate  industry  to  take  an 
active  role  in  managing  a 
major  element  of  this  im¬ 
portant  area. 

in  July,  an  NAM  task-force 
headed  by  Paul  Dietz,  Vice 
President  of  Allis -Chalmers , 
finished  its  position  paper  on 
OPIC  which  was,  within  a  month, 

forwarded  to  Congress . 

The  NAM  was  also  confronted 

with  the  task  of  organizing  sup¬ 
port  among  far  flung  business 
interests,  especially  smaller 
business  and  those  medium-sized 


Midwestern  corporations  who*  tend 
to  be  skeptical  of  the  motiva¬ 
tion  behind  the  Eastern  Estab¬ 
lishment  . 
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Stamps  commemorating  Nestle  factory 
in  Ivory  Coast— rewards  and  risks. 


Selling  U.S.  Business  Abroad. 

As  U.S.  business  prepared  to 
step  up  its  private  investment 
in  the  Third  World,  the  rest  of 
the  world  remained  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  this  step  was  compat¬ 
ible  with  its  interests.  Amer¬ 
ican  investment  cannot  go  places 
where  it  is  unwanted  and  will  not 
go  places  where  it  will  not  be 
protected.  To  be  effective, 
America's  strategy  for  the  Seven¬ 
ties  requires  receptivity  in  the 
countries  to  be  'favored'  with 
more  investment,  as  well  as  an 
international  climate  conducive 
to  global  capitalist  economic 
development. 

The  first  task,  of  convincing 
national  elites  that  private  in¬ 
vestment  flows  are  indispensable 
to  development,  has  been  rela¬ 
tively  easy.  Most  Third  World 
countries  are  run  by  neo-colonial 
elites  who  are  neither  represen¬ 
tative  of  their  own  people  nor 
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committed  to  more  than  their  own 
class  aggrandizement.  Trained 
in  the  West,  or  dependent  on  it 
for  economic  and  political  sup¬ 
port,  these  elites  don't  have  to 
be  sold  on  the  necessity  of  U.S. 
investment.  Moreover,  they  pre¬ 
side  over  economies  which  are, 
in  the  main,  heavily  indebted  tc 
the  West.  If  present  trends  con¬ 
tinue,  according  to  U.N.  statis¬ 
tics,  virtually  all  the  outside 
money  reaching  the  Third  World 
by  1975  will  be  required  to  meet 
interest  charges  and  to  pay 
installments  on  monies  already 
borrowed  from  the  rich  nations. 

The  nominal  rulers  of  Third 
World  countries  have  been  acutely 
aware  of  the  economic  pressures 
caused  by  the  increasing  cost  of 
servicing  their  foreign  held  debt. 
Lacking  a  commitment  to  socialist 
development,  these  rulers  can  see 
no  other  alternative  than  more 
foreign  investment  to  bail  them 
out  of  their  present  turmoil. 

In  February  1969,  they  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  opportunity  to 
admit  their  passivity  at  the 
Amsterdam  UN  Panel  cn  "Private 
Investment  in  the  developing 
nations."  There  the  Thrid 
World  elites  met  with  such  major 
U.S.  corporate  heavies  as  David 
Rockefeller,  representing  the 
family  empire,  Emelio  Collado 
of  ESSO  International,  and  their 
European  counterparts.  The 
discussions  centered  on  ways 
of  facilitating  more  foreign 
private  investment  in  already 
dependent  countries. 

At  the  same  time  that  Rocke¬ 
feller  and  others  were  meeting 
openly  with  foreign  leaders  to 
probe  their  interest  in  opening 
their  doors  wider  to  foreign 
investment,  other  corporate 
representative  were  at  work  on 
a  quieter  and  more  effective  le 
level.  In  his  testimony  before 
Congress,  Eliot  Haynes,  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice  President  of  Business 
International  Corp,  (a  private 


company  which  provides  detailed 
business  information  to  inter¬ 
national  business  managers  of 
the  major  U.S.  international 
giants)  explained  that  his 
company  had  discussed  the  need 
for  stimulating  U.S.  investment 
with  leaders  in  the  Third  World. 
His  discription  offers  an  insight 
into  the  channels  of  U.S.  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  Third  World: 

...As  part  of  the  roundtable 
program  we  conduct  for  these 
corporations,  to  which  you 
just  alluded,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  had  five-day  long 
intimate  discussions,  completely 
off  the  record,  with  the  entire 
leadership  of  less  developed 
countries  in  Asia  and  Latin 
America.  Indeed  one  is  coming 
up  next  November  in  Adis  Ababa 
with  some  20  African  nations. 

According  to  Haynes,  these  govern¬ 
ment  officals  from  Africa,  Asia 
and  Latin  America  were  "dying  for 
direct  private  U.S.  investment,": 
Dying! 

Forging  an  International 

Climate. 

This  new  development 
thrust,  based  on  private 
investment,  still  needed 
further  international  legi¬ 
timation  in  the  form  of  a 
well-articulated  rationale 
which  could  coalesce  inter¬ 
national  public  opinion  as 
well  as  define  the  technical 
and  organizational  problems 
to  be  assigned  to  the  experts. 

To  perform  this  task,  an  in¬ 
ternational  commission  was 
selected  by  none  other  than 
Robert  McNamara  of  the  World 
Bank.  Its  report,  heralded 
as  a  "blueprint  for  concerted 
global  development  action"  is 
almost  radical  in  sweep  but 
pitched  closely  to  the  enlight- 
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As  corporations  get  increasingly  committed 
overseas,  they  are  learning  how  to  gain  new 


advantages  by 
and  operations 

ened  self  inrerest  of  the  imper¬ 
ialist  system  in  its  content. 

The  Pearson  Commission. 

In  August  1968,  the  former 
Pentagon  chief  called  on  Lester 
B. Pearson  -  former  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Canada  -  to  convene  a 
commission  to  review  the  entire 
western  development  assistance 
program  over  the  last  twenty 
years  and  make  recommendation 
for  the  next  twenty.  Pearson 
assemblied  seven  commissioners* 
all  of  the  calibre  and  roughly 
of  the  persuasion  of  the  U.S. 
representative :C. Douglas  Dillon, 
the  international  banker  (Dillon 
and  Read)  and  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasurer.  Staff  Direc¬ 
tor  for  the  "international" 
Commission  was  Edwark  Hamilton, 
Vice-President  of  the  influent¬ 
ial  Brookings  Institute  in 
Washington  and  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Relations. 

Their  Report,  entitled  "Partners 
in  Development"  was  released  in 
September  1969.  It  contains  a  sober 
critique  of  the  failure  of  the 
development  assistance  program  to 
accelerate  economic  growth.  It 
provides  a  sophisticated  and  inci¬ 
sive  overview  of  the  dilemmas  of 
the  development  process  and  made 
recommendations  which  urge  a  rad¬ 
ical  step-up  in  aid  programs,  reor¬ 
ganization  of  their  form,  and 
significantly  for  more  private 
investment  in  developing  nations. 

The  Pearson  commission  has 
established  the  framework  for  the 
debate  and  discussion  of  the  new 
modes  of  aid  (multilateral  etc.) 
in  the  academic  community  and 


adapting  their  organization 
to  a  global  environment. 

among  influencial  economists  and 
development  experts.  On  February 
15-21,  Columbia  University's 
Conservative  School  of  Internation¬ 
al  Affairs  convened  a  major  inter¬ 
national  conference  to  discuss  the 
Pearson  Commission  report  in  a 
series  of  closed  meetings  in  New 
York  and  Colonial  Williamsburg. 
Robert  Q.  Me  Namara  gave  the  fea¬ 
tured  keynote  in  New  York;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Winthrop  Rockefeller (Arkansas) 
kicked  off  the  Va.  meetings. 

Experts,  academic  and  otherwise, 
drawn  from  the  developing  and 
developed  nations  were  flown  in 
for  the  event.  A  few  Marxist 
skeptics  of  the  aid  process  were 
also  invited  by  Conference  Chair¬ 
man  Lady  Jackson  (Barbara  Ward) 
who  holds  one.  of  Columbia's 
$100,000  Albert  Schweitzer  Chair, 
to  play  a  small  role  in  the  meet— 

ings *  The  radical  critics, 

however  few  in  number,  were 
scathing  in  their  attacks  on 
the  whole  strategy.  British 
economist  Michael  Kidron  con¬ 
cluded  his  paper  on  "Pearson 
on  Foreign  Investment"  with 
these  words:  "...  to  propose 
as  Pearson  does  a  larger  flow 
of  foreign  investment  is  to 
condone  the  continued  despera¬ 
tion  of  the  underdeveloped 
world.  That  the  proposal 
items  from  bad  premises  rather 
than  bad  faith  hardly  matters." 

The  presence  of  a  Kidron  may 
help  the  conference  establish 
an  aura  impartiality, but  his 
criticism  alone  will  not  stop 
the  reports  mystification  from 
being  widely  accepted 
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Conclusion : 


This  abbreviated  chronology  pin¬ 
points  the  stages  and  layers  of 
a  corporate  strategy  which  is  now 
unfolding.  Moving  with  consid¬ 
erable  resources  and  a  heavy 
body  of  expertise,  U.S.  corp¬ 
orations  are  preparing  for  an 
expansion  of  their  thrust  into 
the  third  world.  They  are  soft¬ 
ening  up  international  opinion 
in  hopes  of  winning  acceptance 
of  the  idea  thats  what  is  good 
for  U.S.  business  is  good  for  the 
world  economy,  an  extension  of 
the  now  famous  comment  by  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  Wil¬ 
son  that  :  "What  is  good  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  is  good  for  the 
United  States." 

Ultimately,  any  reasoned  jud¬ 
gement  on  this  strategy  must  re¬ 
flect  an  assesment  of  the  impact 
of  the  present  U.S.  role  in  the 
third  world  and  a  critical  look 
at  what  the  U.S.  means  by  "mod¬ 
ernization"  and  "development." 

Such  an  analysis  is  especially 
heeded  because  many  of  the  same 
people  now  endorsing  the  new 
international  development  strat¬ 
egy  view  the  war  in  Vietnam  as 
a  reasonable  exercise  of  Amer¬ 
ican  power.  A  careful  look  at 
the  present  pattern  of  U.S.  pen¬ 
etration  offers  convincing  evid¬ 
ence  for  the  thesis  that  there 
is  a  basic  incompat ability  be¬ 
tween  the  interests  of  U.S.  bus¬ 
inessmen  and  the  needs  of  Third 
World  peoples. 

For  the  most  part  the  inter¬ 
nationalization  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  activities  will  in  no  way 
change  the  basic  dynamics  of  this 
powerful  private  corporations 
will  further  reinforce  the 


international  patterns  of 
inequality  and  injustice. 

In  sheer  size  alone,  America's 
multi-national  corporations 
are  wealthier  and  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  most  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  they  do  bus¬ 
iness  . 

None  of  the  marginal  re¬ 
forms  advocated  by  America's 
growing  cadre  of  development 
advisors  offer  meaningful  de¬ 
velopmental  alternatives  to 
the  Third  World.  If  anything, 
the  mechanisms  they  promote 
increase  dependency  AND  rein¬ 
force  underdevelopment.  They 
prevent  the  constructive  use 
of  domestic  savings  and  en¬ 
courage  a  dependency  on  for¬ 
eign  economic  flows,  which  in 
turn  stimulates  luxury  consump¬ 
tion,  and  the  squandering  of  a 
country's  surplus  by  privileged 
elites.  Top  down  economic  plan¬ 
ning,  artifical  'institution 
building'  and  distorted  devel¬ 
opment  do  not  involve  Third 
World  peoples  in  the  process 
of  change.  This  type  of  'dev¬ 
elopment'  leaves  the  majority 
of  the  people  with  no  real 
power  over  their  lives  or 
their  country's  destiny.  Only 
an  indigenous  revolutionary 
process  in  the  Third  World 
stands  a  chance  of  reorganiz¬ 
ing  poor  economies  and  breaking 
the  chains  of  economic  dependency - 

The  mechanisms  of  AID  and 
other  instruments  of  foreign 
intervention  are  part  of  the 
apparatus  ranged  against  revolut¬ 
ionary  change  which  might  threat¬ 
en  to  nationalise  foreign  inter¬ 
ests  so  as  to  redistribute  power 
and  wealth  to  the  people. 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT? 
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Harvard  Business  Review:  September-October  1969 

How  to  analyze  foreign 
investment  climates 

Four  techniques  for  dealing  with  tricky 
questions  of  economic  and  political  stability 


Exhibit  VI.  Probability  analysis-Year  One:  government  overthrow 


Summary 
of  outcomes 

1.030] 


Author’s  note:  this  article  stems  from  research  conducted  as  part  of 
the  Harvard  Business  School's  Multinational  Enterprise  Study,  which 
was  financed  by  The  For^i  Foundation.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
valuable  assistance  of  William  C.  Lance,  who  conducted  many  of  the 
executive  interviews  in  this  study. 
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As  a  criterion  for  deciding  what  countries  to  invest 
in,  "investment  climate"  is  very  important  in  the 
minds  of  U.S.-based  managers  of  multinational  or¬ 
ganizations.  But,  for  lack  of  a  common  basis  for  eval¬ 
uating  investment  climates,  many  companies  base 
their  investment  decisions  on  a  combination  of  in¬ 
adequate  information,  intuition,  and  vested  interest. 
As  a  result,  many  good  opportunities  are  overlooked. 
In  this  article,  which  stems  from  a  study  of  40  inter¬ 
national  companies,  the  author  discusses  four  types 


of  investment-climate  analysis  and  shows  why  many 
companies  are  now  moving  to  the  more  sophisticated 
procedures. 

Mr.  Stobaugh,  who  is  the  author  of  "Where  in  the 
World  Should  We  Put  That  Plant?"  (HBR  January- 
February  1969),  is  Lecturer  on  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  at  the  Harvard  Business  School.  He  served  with 
Monsanto,  the  Caltex  Oil  group,  and  Standard  Oil 
(N.J.);  and  has  worked  overseas  for  many  years  in 
South  America,  the  Middle  East,  and  Europe. 


Selling* Aid  to  the  Congress 

Climbing  Jacob's  Ladder 

Javits  manages  the  U.S.  Congress  on  behalf  of  his  friends  (Emilio 
Collado,  George  Moore,  David  Rockefeller)  and  their  internationally 
oriented  corporation.  A  press  release  from  his  own  office  states  that 
"since  1958,  Senator  Javits  has  introduced  and  advocated  legislation 
designed  to  make  use  of  private  enterprise  techniques,  talent  and  cap¬ 
ital  in  restructuring  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program."  His  legis¬ 
lative  offensives  on  behalf  of  the  multi-national  corporations  have 
included  amendents  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Acts  of  1963,  *66,  '68 
and  '69  which  created  the  committees,  that  excreted  the  reports,  which 
outlined  the  plan,  that  was  sold  to  the  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  Man. 

Javits  has  further  been  charged  by  his  friends,  the  corporate  elite, 
to  organize  support  among  the  liberals  and  party  stalwarts  in  Congress. 
In  so  doing,  he  has  managed  to  win  backing  from  corporate  liberals 
like  Hubert  Humphrey,  Chuck  Percy  and  Warren  Magnuson;  party  men  like 
Hugh  Scott,  Jack  Miller,  and  even  former  dissenters  like  Morse  and 
Gruening,  as  co-sponsors  to  one  or  more  of  the  above  amendents. 

While  Jacob  Javits  may  appear  to  be  an  unregistered  Washington 
agent  for  the  liberal  corporate  elite,  he  would  certainly  insist  that 
he  is  his  own  man.  His  initial  concept  of  the  ADELA-OPIC  strategy 
comes  not  only  from  the  sixteenth  floor  of  One  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza 
but  also  from  a  book  by  his  brother  and  law  partner,  in  his  book 
aptly  entitled  Peace  by  Investment,  Benjamin  Javits  sets  forth  the 
theoretical  kernel  for  the  strategy  of  multi-lateral  Third  World  in¬ 
vestment. 

He  also  provides  the  anticipated  critique  as  a  (self-inscribed) 
caveat : 

To  be  sure,  this  whole  approach  will  be  denounced  as 
streamlined  'dollar  diplomacy'  by  the  Stalinist  psycho¬ 
paths  of  the  Communist  Daily  Worker,  echoing  Pravda  and 
Izvestia .  It  will  be  denounced  as  'imperialism,'  as  an 
attempt  to  transform  other  nations  into  appendages  of  the 
American  body  politic,  (page  6) 

Javits  played  a  major  role  in  the  formation  of  ADELA,  whose 
function,  while  claiming  primary  concern  for  Latin  American,  is 
to  "bring  Europe  and  other  capital-exporting  areas  more  strongly 
into  partnership  with  the  United  States  in  regard  to  Latin  Ameri- 


Javits  has  sought  to  make  sure  that  OPIC  will  continue  to 
insure  ventures  made  by  ADELA  and  PICA,  and  eventually  offer  funds 
for  its  own  expansion  and  for  the  rationalization  of  regional  markets  in 
the  Tfliird  World. 


Multilateralism 

The  Highest  Stage  of  Dependency 


i  r 

One  major  theme  runs  through 
all  the  reports  advocating  a 
recycling  of  aid  policy  for  the 
1970s:  the  idea  of  multilateral¬ 

ism.  At  first  glance  it  appears 
to  be  an  appealing  new  format  for 
aid  weary  developers  of  the  six¬ 
ties  whose  credibility  was  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  Vietnam  war.  Many 
of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the 
Vietnam  war  have  become  outspoken 
supporters  of  the  idea.  The  irony 
of  multilateralism  is  that  it 
creates  an  aura  of  rationaliza¬ 
tion  when  the  capitalist  system 
is  reaching  a  crisis  point.  For 
that  reason  we  must  seek  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  explicit  political 
strategy  it  implies . 

Multilateralism  is  designed 
to  mediate  three  sets  of  politi¬ 
cal  relations  within  the  world 
capitalist  system.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  relation  of  the 
United  States  with  its  allies 
in  the  so-called  Free  World 
the  NATO  powers  plus  Japan.  The 
conflicts  within  this  sphere— 
which  have  produced  two  World 
Wars — not  only  present  a  serious 
threat  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
United  States  but  also  to  the 
survival  of  capitalism  on  a 
world  scale.  The  second  major 
function  assigned  to  multi¬ 
lateralism  by  the  corporate 
liberals  is  the  neutralization 
of  nationalist  tendencies  both 
in  Third  World  countries  and  in 
the  capitalist  world.  The  sudden 
wave  of  internationalism  being 
promoted  by  the  multilateral  men 
is  even  aimed  at  countering  na¬ 


tionalism  within  the  United 
States  itself.  This  is  the 
third  area  where  multilateral¬ 
ism  serves  an  explicit  political 
purpose.  Just  as  the  nationali¬ 
zation  of  an  American  plant  abroad 
represents  a  threat  to  corporate 
America ,  so  the  smouldering  cur¬ 
rents  of  black  nationalism  and 
isolationist  sentiments  now  pre¬ 
sent  a  serious  obstacle  to  expan¬ 
sion. 


One  way  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  multilateralism  is  to  redefine 
the  title  of  the  Pearson  Report 
which  was  called  Partners  in  Devil¬ 
ment.  Like  all  slogans  it  contains 
a  kernel  of  truth  wrapped  inside  an 
otherwise  uninspiring  cliche.  The 
report  lamely  attempts  to  argue 
that  what  is  needed  for  the  1970s 
is  a  partnership  between  the  devel¬ 
oped  and  the  underdeveloped.  What 
becomes  evident  after  reading  the 
report  is  that  the  "Partners  in 
Development"  are  not  the  haves  and 
the  have-nots  but  rather  the  devel¬ 
oped  countr ies— the  capitalist 
powers  which  the  United  States  is 
seeking  to  unify  in  the  face  of 
growing  contradictions  both  within 
the  system  and  outside.  Under 
these  circumstance  the  Third  World 
countries  are  being  invited  to  be¬ 
come  "partners"  in  their  own  op¬ 
pression  . 


This  collusive  aspect  was  spelled 
out  more  honestly  by  the  business 
elites  themselves  in  the  first  execu¬ 
tive  report  of  ADELA/  a  multinational 
finance  company  set  up  in  1964  to  co¬ 
ordinate  investment  from  the  developed 
countries  into  Latin  America:  A 
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central  concept  in  the  ADELA  initia¬ 
tive  has  been  the  need  to  bring 

Europe  and  other  capital  exporting 
areas  more  strongly  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  United  States . " 

Throughout  the  1960s  many  de¬ 
veloping  countries  played  effec¬ 
tively  upon  the  rivalries  between 
the  capitalist  countries  compet¬ 
ing  through  bilateral  aid  programs 
for  new  markets.  By  playing  the 
big  powers  off  against  each  other, 
they  were  able  to  maximize  their 
weak  bargaining  power.  This  pro¬ 
cess  often  worked  out  unfavorably 
for  American  corporations  which 
found  it  difficult  to  compete 
with  the  faster  growing  European 
and  Japanese  companies  in  Third 
World  markets.  Multilateralism 
reflects  the  desire  of  American 
business  to  stabilize  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  creating  a  kind  of  aid 
cartel  among  the  capitalist  powers. 

Through  this  type  of  "partner¬ 
ship"  the  developing  country  can 
be  isolated  and  its  bargaining 
power  vis  a  vis  the  capitalist 
world  greatly  weakened.  David  A. 
Baldwin  makes  the  argument  quite 
cogently  in  his  article  "Foreign 
Aid,  Intervention  and  Influence," 
published  by  the  prestigious  Prince¬ 
ton  publication  World  Politics: 

"The  centralization  of  coordination 
that  would  undoubtedly  accompany  a 
massive  shift  to  multilateral  aid 
would  make  intervention  by  the  in¬ 
ternational  donor  much  easier  than 
it  is  now  for  an  individual  donor 
nation.  If  the  World  Bank,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  were  the  only  major  source 
of  development  aid,  its  bargaining 
power  vis  a  vis  borrowers  would  be 
enormously  strengthened."  This 
helps  to  clarify  what  is  meant  by 
the  notion  of  "strengthening  the 
international  machinery." 

These  measures  aimed  at  rein¬ 


forcing  American  domination  with¬ 
in  the  developed  world  are  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  rising  economic 
power  of  Japan  and  West  Germany. 
The  chart  below  showing  the  de¬ 
clining  share  of  U.S.  exports  in 
world  markets  gives  an  idea  of 
how  the  trends  look.  28%  of  Ja¬ 
pan's  foreign  investments  are 

Whaft  wrong? 

Although  U.S.  exports  did  rise  46%  between 
1962  and:  1967,  Japan,  Italy,  West  Germany 
and  France  outgained  us. 


Our  share  of  the  world’s  export  market 
dropped  5%. 


in  Latin  America  compared  to 
only  19%  for  Southeast  Asia.  The 
sharpening  balance  of  payments 
problems  arising  out  of  this  com¬ 
petition  have  already  brought  the 
NATO  powers  to  a  crisis  point  on 
key  issues  like  monetary  policy 
and  the  financing  of  military 
operations  overseas.  The  future 
will  see  these  conflicting  in¬ 
terests  fought  out  in  the  prize 
Third  World  markets.  The  de¬ 
sire  of  international  business 
to  curb  nationalistic  tendencies 
in  the  Third  World  requires  first 
controlling  these  same  forces 
among  the  industrial  nations. 

Japan  is  a  case  in  point. 

Now  the  third  largest  industrial 
power  behind  the  U.S.  and  the 
USSR,  Japan  has  enjoyed  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  protection  while  resisting 
American  economic  penetration. 

The  country's  phenomenal  growth 
has  been  achieved  through  the 
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maintenance  of  strict  quotas  on 
imports  and  tight  restrictions  on 
U.S.  investment.  The  Japanese  are 
now  being  given  greater  responsi¬ 
bility  for  managing  the  Pacific 
area  in  return  for  a  softening  of 
their  protectionist  policies.  The 
incorporation  of  Japan  into  the 
American  empire  means  an  increas¬ 
ed  aid  bill — the  new  appropriation 
announced  this  month  is  $1.4  bil¬ 
lion  making  Japan  the  second  lar¬ 
gest  donor  in  the  world  after  the 
U.S.  Most  of  the  aid  will  go  to 
Southeast  Asian  nations  and  Fin¬ 
ance  Minister  Takeo  Fukuda  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  it  will  be  channelled 
through  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank — to  minimize 
friction. 

Regionalism  is  being  promoted 
as  a  counterpart  to  multilateral 
aid  in  order  to  neutralize  nega¬ 
tive  nationalism  at  all  levels. 
While  the  rival  capitalist  powers 
are  being  asked  to  coordinate . 
their  roles  by  sharing  the  costs 
of  running  the  empire,  the  have 
nots  are  instructed  to  cooperate 


all  fronts.  The  sophistication  of 
these  techniques  and  their  multiple 
applications  at  various  levels  of 
the  political  spectrum  is  revealed 
clearly  by  the  arrangements  being 
made  by  U.S.  policymakers  to  use 
UN  machinery  for  counterinsurgen¬ 
cy  purposes. 

The  political  function  of 
multilateralism  on  the  homefront 
is  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  power  over  international 
aid  policy  by  insulating  decision¬ 
making  from  Congressional  author¬ 
ity.  The  logic  of  the  strategy  is 
spelled  out  by  top  corporate  lib¬ 
eral  strategists  like  McGeorge 
Bundy  who  maintain  that  the  Viet¬ 
nam  debacle  was  a  result  of  the 
President  having  too  little  au¬ 
thority  rather  than  too  much.  Odd¬ 
ly  enough  many  people  who  criti¬ 
cized  President  Johnson  for  let¬ 
ting  foreign  policy  slip  out  of 
Congress's  control  are  now  among 
the  most  vigorous  supporters  for 
political  sterilization  of  aid 
policy — that  is,  insulating  it 
effectively  from  public  opinion. 


by  managing  their  own  exploita¬ 
tion.  Regional  institutions  pro¬ 
vide  the  international  middle 
class  with  a  suitable  niche  in 
the  corporate  hierarchy  and  a 
touristic  life-style  based  on 
plane  trips  to  and  from  the 
regional  capital c 

What  really  strikes  fear  into 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  interna¬ 
tional  businessmen  is  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  alienated  youth  with  revo¬ 
lutionary  national  movements  in  the 
Third  World.  At  this  level  potent 
solutions  are  being  prepared  along 
multilateral  lines  but  with  a  mili¬ 
tary  message  instead  of  rationaliza¬ 
tions.  All  the  policies  buttress¬ 
ing  the  multilateral  approach  from 
the  green  revolution  to  family  plan¬ 
ning  are  ultimately  aimed  at  suppres¬ 
sing  revolutionary  alternatives  on 
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Multilateral  Militarism 


The  step  up  in  U.S.  efforts  to 
train  and  equip  effective  military 
establishments  throughout  the  world 
has  been  complimented  by  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  more  sophisticated 
strategists  to  develop  multilateral 
military  institutions  to  "stabilize" 
the  developmental  process.  Central 
to  this  thrust  is  an  evolving  effort 
to  expand  and  develop  a  permanent 
UN  "peacekeeping"  force. 

At  present  the  UN's  peacekeeping 
force  has  a  limited  capability  and  re¬ 
cord  undermined  by  political  impo¬ 
tence.  Nevertheless,  the  UN  still 
retains  an  international  moral 
credibility;  moreover,  its  various 
peacekeeping  forces  and  observation 
missions  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Congo  have  served  to  advance  Amer¬ 
ican  policy  objectives  in  those 
areas.  In  the  case  of  the  Congo 
particularly,  according  to  then 
Irish  Diplomat  Conor  Cruise  O'Brian, 
in  his  book  Katanga  and  Back,  the 
UN  operation  helped  topple  the 
Lumumba  government  and  stabilize 
an  American  backed  regime. 

As  part  of  the  larger  overall 
strategy  of  reorganizing  the  UN 
Development  Program  as  a  tool  of 
imperialism,  U.S.  experts  have 
been  shaping  proposals  and  rallying 
support  for  a  UN  military  force 
which  can  plav  a  larger  role  in 
avoiding,  pacifying  and  control¬ 
ling  conflicts  in  the  developing 
world.  A  number  of  American  agen¬ 
cies,  including  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Arms  Control  Ag¬ 
ency  have  sponsored  research  into 

complex  organizational  problems 
associated  with  tooling  up  a  mil¬ 


itary  component  of  the  new  inter¬ 
national  machinery  of  domination. 

In  May  1968,  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  sponsored  an  off- 
the-record  conference  on  the  Pros¬ 
pects  for  International  Peace¬ 
keeping  at  Saranac  Lake,  New  York. 
The  meeting,  which  brought  togeth¬ 
er  about  30  government  officials 
and  academic  specialists,  heard 
reports  about  the  present  and  po¬ 
tential  effectiveness  of  interna¬ 
tional  peacekeeping,  its  political 
viability,  and  how  the  U.S.  might 
use  this  approach  to  advance  its 
own  intere  sts . * 

One  of  the  reports  which  emerged 
after  this  "Report  From  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain"  type  conference,  was  a  ninety - 
five  page  study  on  "The  United 
States  and  UN  Peacekeeping:  A  View 
Towards  the  Seventies,"  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  Browne  and  Shaw 
International  Studies  Division 
(formerly  the  Bolt,  Berane  and  Newman 
consulting  firm  of  Waltham,  Mass.) 
the  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  International  Secur¬ 
ity  Affairs.  Although  its  specific 
recommendations  remain  secret,  its 
reasoning  was  set  forth  quite 
clearly: 

Strong  and  increasing  domestic 
and  international  constraints 
against  U.S.  unilateral  inter¬ 
vention  have  appeared  just  as 
UN  peacekeeping  reaches  a  cri¬ 
tical  juncture  in  its  develop¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  the  time  is 
appropriate  for  a  renewed  U.S. 
effort  to  strengthen  and  sup- 
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The  United  States  and  UN  Peacekeeping: 

A  View  Toward  the  1970s 

Prepared  for  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
International  Security  Affairs, 
under  Contract  DAHC-15-67-C-0266 

November  1968 
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CONTROLLING  SMALL  WARS:  Model  of  U.S.  Policy  Preferences  and  Activities 

Toward  Local  Conflicts  Outside  Europe 

A  Strategy  for  the  1970’s 
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INTERNAL  CONFLICTS  ^ 


port  UN  peacekeeping. 

This  report  outlines  the  problems 

connected  with  exploiting  the  ex¬ 
isting  UN  machinery  and  offers 
details  on  how  a  peacekeeping 
force  might  best  be  run.  Readers 
concerned  with  setting  up  such  a 
force  might  consult  the  chart 
on  another  page  for  details. 

Another,  and  more  ambitious, 
outline  for  a  new  U.S.  military 
^strategy  towards  third  world  con¬ 
flicts  in  the  seventies  was  finan¬ 
ced,  somewhat  more  openly  by  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
In  Controlling  Small  Wars.:  A,  Stra_— 
tegy  for  the  1970  *  s  (Alfred  A. 

Knopf,  1969) ,  MIT  mandarins  Lincoln 
Bloomfield  and  Amelia  C.  Leiss  seek 
to  provide  "an  alternative  policy 
of  U.S.  involvement  that  is  primar¬ 
ily  non-military,  a  policy  that 
would  aim  at  preventing  local  con¬ 
flicts,  at  minimizing  violence  if 
hostilities  occur,  and  above  all  at 
avoiding  great  power  clashes.  In 
their  view: 

The  1970's  call  for  an  alter¬ 
native  strategy  to  unilateral 
military  intervention.  Inter¬ 
vention  still  may  be  necessary 
when  vital  interests  are  threat¬ 
ened.  But  the  peace — and  U.S. 
national  interests— may  be  bet¬ 
ter  served  at  most  times  by  a 
purposeful  strategy  of  conflict 
control.  The  prime  aim  of  this 
strategy  would  be  neither  to 
win  nor  to  guide  local  con¬ 
flicts;  it  would  be  to  prevent, 
contain,  or  terminate  them.  It 
would  seek,  in  short,  to  make 
them  less  threatening  to  re¬ 
gional  and  world  peace  by  ap¬ 
plying  American  brains,  energy 
and  resources  to  the  minimiz¬ 
ing  of  violence  by  purposeful 

action. 


The  Bloomf ield-Leiss  strategy  in¬ 
cludes  revolutions  and  guerilla 
uprisings  among  the  conflicts  the 
U.S.  must  control  in  the  seventies. 

It  offers,  however,  a  sophisticated 
overview  of  how  U.S.  military  ob 
jectives  might  be  achieved  with 
less  entanglement  and  greater  effec¬ 
tiveness.  They  hope  that  their 
careful  studies  will  guide  U.S. 
policymakers  against  overreacting 
to  conflict  as  well  as  the  possi 
bilities  of  playing  a  more  subtle 
role.  The  "flow  chart"  shows  where 
their  expertise  leads  them. 

All  of  these  formulas  reflect 
the  obvious  dilemma  confronting 
the  corporate  liberals:  they  would 
prefer  not  to  have  to  use  military 
force  to  achieve  their  objectives, 
but  recognize  the  potential  power 
of  organized  popular  movements  dedi¬ 
cated  to  stopping  them  and  revolu¬ 
tionizing  their  societies.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  must  continue  to 
search  for  ways  to  promote  ' law  ad 
and  order'  internationally.  This 
explains  why  the  ever-so-liberal 
Rockefeller  mission  to  Latin  America 
reluctantly  concluded  that  the  U.S. 
must  back  military  dictatorships. 

"In  the  aftermath  of  the  Vietnam 
war,"  fears  Waldemer  Nielson  of  ^ 
the  African-American  Institute,  "it 
will  be  all  to  easy  for  many  to  con¬ 
clude  that  because  the  United  States 
cannot  be  policemen  everywhere  in ^ 
the  world,  it  should  not  be  a  police¬ 
man  anywhere;  and  that  the  best 
contribution  the  U.S.  can  make  to 
peace  is  withdraw  its  influence  from 

every  danger  spot."  Nielson  thinks 
this  trend  of  thought  is  absurd  as  do 

‘virtually  all  corporate  leaders  and 
their  internationally  minded  'experts. 
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The  World  Bank.  Does  Not  Belong  to  the  World 


The  World  Bank  is  now  emerging 
as  the  pivotal  institution  for  co¬ 
ordinating  the  expansion  of  Ameri¬ 
can  capitalism  in  the  world  econo¬ 
my — particularly  vis  a  vis  the 
Third  World.  Like  the  other  so- 
called  multilateral  agencies  being 
primed  for  the  1970' sj its  leader¬ 
ship  role  was  carefully  planned  by 
corporate  liberals  as  the  traumatic 
first  decade  of  development  took 
shape. 

The  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  World  Bank,  is 
the  largest  and  most  important  of 
the  international  agencies  finan¬ 
cing  foreign  investment.  Established 
in  1946  to  help  finance  European  re¬ 
covery  it  is  now  supported  by  107 
member  nations  and  makes  loans  to 
member  governments  and  private  de¬ 
velopment  finance  enterprises  for 
major  development  projects.  Through 
its  affiliate  the  International  De¬ 
velopment  Association  it  makes  loans 
on  "soft"  terms  to  governments.  An¬ 
other  affiliate,  the  International 
Finance  Corporation,  finances  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  in  developing  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Bank  itself  raises  funds 
through  the  sale  of  bonds  to  private 
investors  and  also  helps  to  organize 
consortia  and  consultative  groups 
to  coordinate  debt  payments  and 
technical  assistance  programs  of 
member  countries. 

The  broad  outlines  of  the  new 
policy  for  strengthening  the  Bank's 
role  in  development  were  first  drawn 
up  systematically  in  the  still  secret 


Korry  Report  submitted  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Lyndon  Johnson  in  August  1966. 
Since  the  Korry  proposals  have 
never  been  made  public  there  has 
understandably  been  some  confusion 
about  the  origins  of  these  new 
policies.  The  Korry  Report's  sig¬ 
nificance  is  reflected  in  Waldemar 
A.  Nielson's  recent  book  The  Great 
Powers  &  Africa:  "In  May  1966, 
after  harrowing  difficulties  with 
Congress  in  connection  with  the 
aid  bill.  President  Johnson  asked 
Edward  Korry,  then  his  Ambassador 
to  Ethiopia,  to  lead  a  group  to 
re-examine  and  make  recommendations 
for  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the 
African  aspect  of  the  program." 

The  Korry  report's  policy  rec- . 
ommendat ions  were  far  more  explicit 
than  even  Waldmar  Nielson's  remarks 
would  have  us  believe.  Beneath 
the  fanfare  about  "regionalism" 
and  "multilateralism"  were  three 
basic  proposals  which  are  now. 
emerging  as  pseudo— technocratic 
recommendations  from  benign  inter¬ 
national  panels  like  the  Pearson 
Commission  and  the  Jackson  Report. 
Korry  put  it  bluntly:  the  World 
Bank  should  assume  a  greater 
leadership  role,  the  UN  develop¬ 
ment  system  should  be  strengthen¬ 
ed  and  regional  financial  institu¬ 
tions  should  be  bolstered  up. 

Perhaps  one  reason  the  Congress 
rejected  the  new  guidelines  in 
1967  and  1968  was  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  formulated.  By 
then  there  was  real  suspicion  vis. 
a  vis  such  Tonkin  Bay  approvals 
of  policy  originating  in  the 
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executive  branch.  Nielson  reflects 
the  liberal  pique  at  Congress's 
refusal  to  go  along  with  Korry  s 
proposals.  "The  fate  which  has 
befallen  the  American  aid  program 
is  only  the  most  manifest  symptom 
of  a  general  condition  of  American 
discouragement  and  confusion  about 
its  responsibilities  of  world 
leadership  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting 
commentary  on  the  continuity  of 
the  Tonkin  Bay  and  Korry  policies 
than  the  promotion  of  Robert  Sc 
McNamara  from  the  Vietnam  battle¬ 
field  to  the  vaults  of  the  World 
Bank.  The  body  counts  have  simply 
been  replaced  by  interest  rates 
and  counter-insurgency  by  pop¬ 
ulation  control.  One  should 
not  be  obsessed  with  personal¬ 
ities  like  McNamara  when  analyz¬ 
ing  the  machinery  of  capitalism, 
but  he  is  more  of  an  organization 
than  a  man  so  it  may  be  appropriate 
to  comment  briefly  on  his  role  in 
the  evolution  of  corporate  strategy. 


campaign  to  resell  the  public  on 
expansion  is  that  it  consciously 
appeals  to  the  sense  of  powerless¬ 
ness  people  feel  in  the  face  of 
devastation  being  wrought  in 
Vietnam. 


McNamara's  first  major  speech 
to  the  World  Bank's  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors,  keynoted  the  latest  efforts 
by  corporate  liberals  to  recuperate 
the  public  support  for  expansion 
which  they  had  lost  in  Vietnam. ^ 
With  the  economies  of  Taiwan  and 
Korea  booming  as  a  result  of  the 
Vietnam  war  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  should  rebound  toward 
Africa.  "It  is  in  Africa,  just 
coming  to  the  threshhold  of  major 
investment  for  development;  said 
McNamara,  "where  the  greatest 
expansion  of  our  activities  should 

take  place."  This  corresponds 
precisely  to  the  emphasis  reflected 
in  President  Johnson's  decision 
to  make  Africa  the  setting  for 
Ambassador  Korry 's  reappraisal  of 
policy  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam 

escalation. 


Vietnam  was  the  testing  ground 
for  the  managerial  values  which 
McNamara's  cost  effectiveness 
approach  brought  to  the  conduct 
of  war  against  the  havenots.  The 
key  to  his  philosophy  of  develop¬ 
ment  lies  in  the  attempt  to  ration¬ 
alize  the  systematic  destruction 
of  an  entire  country.  There  is 
an  ugly  irony  now  in  McNamara  s 
campaign  to  win  support  for  an 
expansion  of  American  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  Third  World  despite 
his  experience  in  Vietnam.  One 
must  question  the  sanity  of  men 
like  McNamara  and  David  Lille anthal 
who  can  speak  of  the  opportunit ies_ 
for  agribusiness  in  a  country 
devastated  by  chemical  warfare. 

The  great  danger  of  their  current 


The  now  famous  projections  of 
a  threefold  increase  in  the  Bank  s 
rate  of  investment  in  Africa  should 
be  measured  not  only  against  the 
standard  of  Vietnam  but  also  the 
Bank's  own  record  in  Africa  itself. 
Between  1946  and  April  30,  1968, 
the  country  which  received  the 
largest  amount  of  World  Bank  loans 
and  credits  was  South  Africa  (see 
chart  below) .  These  funds  have 
helped  to  stabilize  an  overtly 
racist  government  and  maintain  a 
suitable  "investment  climate"  for 
American  companies  with  over  one 
billion  dollars  invested  there  now. 

Those  who  may  begin  to  wonder 
about  the  accountability  of  multi¬ 
lateral  aid  under  such  circumstances 
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What  is  International  Capitalism) 


Big  business  in  the  United 
i  States  prides  itself  on  its  inter- 
j  national  outlook.  While  the 
entire  history  of  capitalism  has 
I  been  one  of  international  raw 
|  materials,  and  cheap  supplies  of 
|  labor  —  the  period  since  World 
War  II  in  particular  has  seen  an 
[  extremely  rapid  growth  of  U.S. 


and  the  Doninican  Republic.  In 
other  cases,  more  indirect  means 
have  served  to  eliminate  or  pre¬ 
vent  from  coming  to  power  govern¬ 
ments  which  would  likely  place 
limits  on  the  "freedom"  of  U.S. 
business  —  Brazil,  the  Congo. 
Portuguese-occupied  Africa  are 
cases  in  point. 


I  overseas  investment  and  trade. 

In  the  period  1946  to  1967  the 
value  of  U.S.  foreign  investment 
increased  from  $7.2  billion  to 
$59.3  billion  and  the  volume  of 
foreign  trade  has  almost  tripled. 

The  ownership  of  these  over¬ 
seas  investments  is  highly  concen¬ 
trated  among  the  largest  firms. 

In  1966  sixteen  firms,  all  among 
the  top  thirty  by  the  Fortune 
magazine  listing,  received  over 
half  of  all  profits  returned  to 

I  the  U.S.  from  foreign  investments. 
With  the  advances  in  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communications,  however, 
more  and  more  U.S.  firms  are 
going  international",  and  at 
least  11%  of  the  profits  earned 
in  the  corporate  sector  derive 
from  foreign  investments.  Perhaps 
more  important,  foreign  profits 
are  growing  much  faster  than 
domestic  profits. 

These  operations  need  to  be 
protected.  Indeed,  for  the  system 
to  continue  its  successful  expan¬ 
sion,  opportunities  for  growth 
must  be  preserved.  U.S.  foreign 
policy  serves  this  function. 

Major  threats  to  U.S.  investments 
have  brought  armed  intervention  — 
Iran,  Guatemala,  Cuba,  for  example 
—  as  have  threats  to  areas  of 
possible  expansion  —  Vietnam 


The  system  by  which  the  U.S. 
attempts  to  maintain  hegemony  in 
the  Third  World  —  a  system  best 
described  by  the  term  Imperialism 
—  employs  the  carrot  as  well  as 
the  Marines.  The  Peace  Corps, 
government  aid  programs,  and  the 
World  Bank  are  examples  of  the 
carrot  operations  of  U.S.  Imper¬ 
ialism. 

International  capitalism  re¬ 
quires  stability.  Businesses 
must,  first,  be  assured  that  their 
investments  will  not  be  national¬ 
ized,  and,  second,  be  able  to 
protect  the  course  of  the  economy 
in  order  to  plan  production.  Thus 
rapid  and  radical  social  change 
must  be  ruled  out. 

International  capitalism  means 
a  market  system  of  determining  in¬ 
come  distribution  in  poor  coun¬ 
tries.  In  those  countries  labor 
is  abundant  in  supply  relative 
to  capital  (i.e.,  a  reserve  army 
exists) ,  and  ownership  of  capital 
(the  means  of  production)  is  high¬ 
ly  concentrated.  Therefore,  a 
market  system  insures  a  highly 
unequal  distribution  of  income. 

International  capitalism  inhib¬ 
its  the  development  of  an  indigen¬ 
ous,  dynamic  industrial  bourgeoi¬ 
sie  in  poor  countries.  The  large 
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corporations  based  in  advanced 
capitalist  countries  secure  the 
most  desirable  investments,  re¬ 
patriate  profits  to  the  home  coun¬ 
try,  tie  the  local  middle  classes 
to  foreign  interests,  and  tie  the 
economy  in  general  to  their  own 
priorities.  Thus  even  a  capital¬ 
ist  road  to  development  is  closed. 

International  capitalism  means 
that  socialism  is  an  anathema. 


Thus,  left  organizations  are  ruth¬ 
lessly  suppressed.  Reactionary 
governments  are  supported  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  any  "left  leaning"  or 
"liberal"  regime,  and  even  the 
introduction  of  minimal  social 
reforms  tends  to  be  prevented. 

In  short,  the  maintenance  of 
a  smoothly  functioning  system  for 
international  capitalism  —  that 
is,  for  imperialism  —  results  in 
the  continued  misery  of  the  masses. 


If  Africa,  Asia 
and  South  America 
go  communist, 
don’t  blame  him. 


Karl  Marx  is  not  responsible  for  famines  in  Asia 
or  epidemics  in  Africa.  It’s  not  his  fault  that  the 
average  South  American  earns  75c  a  clay. 

All  he  did  was  predict  the  consequences. 

That  a  population  living  in  misery  will  turn  to 
communism  as  a  way  out .  1  nless  something  is  done 
to  alleviate  these  conditions. 

But  the  countries  themselves  don't  have  the  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  to  make  these  changes.  1  he  U.  N. 
doesn’t,  liven  the  I'nited  States  doesn’t. 

They  need  the  help  of  world  industry.  Particu¬ 
larly  U.S.  industry. 

Industry  is  in  an  ideal  position  to  do  this.  It  can 
deal  directly  with  the  people  of  a  country.  It  can 
change  their  lives  in  a  way  no  government  can. 

A  small  case  in  point:  in  1958,  Olinkraft,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Olin,  bought  a  paper  mill  in  Igaras,  a 
small  town  in  the  remote  interior  of  Brazil. 

Igaras  was  the  kind  of  town  on  which  communism 
thrives  a  declining  mill,  no  doctors,  shoeless  chil¬ 
dren,  men  working  an  84-hour  week,  etc. 


It  wasn't  hard  to  increase  the  production  of  the 
mill  eightfold,  to  lower  hours  and  raise  wages,  to 
reforest  the  woodlands  but  that  wasn’t  enough. 

We  hired  a  doctor,  nurses,  teachers;  expanded 
the  school;  built  a  dispensary,  a  clubhouse;  provid¬ 
ed  free  medical  and  dental  care  (and  medicines  at 
cost  to  non-employees);  financed  housing  loans  and 
helped  set  up  a  cooperative  store. 

And  then  the  people  joined  in.  They  rebuilt  their 
own  homes,  paid  for  their  own  teachers,  built  and 
operated  their  own  store  and,  in  effect,  revitalized 
the  whole  town. 

But  the  people  weren't  the  only  ones  to  benefit. 
Olinkraft  did  well  enough  from  the  mill  to  start  an 
extensive  expansion  program. 

Igaras,  of  course,  is  only  one  town.  But  Olin  is 
onlv  one  company,  imagine  this  kind  of  success 
multiplied  by  tens  of  thousands  of  companies  and 
towns  all  over  Africa,  Asia  and  South  America. 

The  deeds  of  industry  may  well  be  as  , 
important  as  the  gospel  of  democracy  Villi 


If  their  products  can  be  sold,  reason  the 
companies,  why  not  their  politics.  These 
ads  drip  with  the  same  slick  phraseology 
that  merchandises  lipstick  and  cyclamated 
sodas.  They  are  just  as  deceptive. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WORLD  BANK  AND  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION  LOANS  AND  CREDITS  TO 

AFRICA-1946/47  TO  1967/68  (AS  OF  APRIL  30,  1968) 


Bank  loans  IDA  credits 


Net  amount 

Number  Net  amount  less  sales  and  Number  Net  amount 

repayments 


AFRICA 

Algeria _ 

Botswana . . . . 

Burundi . 

Cameroon _ _ _ 

Congo  (Brazzaville) . 

Congo  (Democratic  Republic) 

Ethiopia _ _ 

Gabon _ 

Ghana _ _ 

Guinea _ _ 

Ivory  Coast . . 

Kenya _ 

Lesotho . . 

Liberia . . 

Malagasy  Republic _ 

Malawi . . 

Mali . . 

Mauritania _ _ _ 

Mauritius _ 

Morocco . _ . 

Niger . . 

Nigeria _ _ 

Rhodesia _ .... 

Senegal . . . . 

Sierra  Leone . . . . 

Somalia _ _ 

Smith  Africa - 

Sudan _ _ 

Swaziland _ 

Tanzania . . . 

Tunisia . . . . . 

Uganda . . 

United  Arab  Republic _ 

Upper  Volta _ _ _ 

Zambia _ 


3  $80,  530,  030  $27, 803,  000  . 

.  1  $3,600,000 

1  4,800,000  1,820,000  1  1,100,000 

1  7,000,000  7,000,000  2  11,550,000 

1  30. 000,  000  30,  000,  000  . 

5  91, 532,  854  32,537,  346 . 

9  70,200,000  55,110,340  3  28,400,000 

2  47,000,000  16,116,200  . . 

1  47,000,000  46,331,000  . . 

1  1,700,000  1,700,000  . 

1  7,091,517 . . . . . : . . 

5  85,200,000  5S,  938, 974  6  26,200,000 

. 1  4,100,000 

2  4  250,  000  3, 953, 000  . 

1  4,800,000  4,800,000  1  10,000,000 

. .  5  27, 530, 000 

. . 1  9,100,000 

1  66,000,000  2,645.100  1  6,700,000 

1  6,973,119  2,022,520  . . 

4  59,749,041  55,803,620  1  11,000,000 

. . 1  1,500,000 

6  185,530,000  170,443.094  2  35,530,000 

3  86,953,000  34,174,485  . . . 

1  4,000,000  3,755.339  1  9,000,000 

1  3,800,000  3,460,000  . . . 

. . . .  1  6,200,000 

ii - 24i.ann.coQ _ ?fi Jfi7. ?a4 _ ....  r.  , 

5  129, 000, 000  113,781,030  1 . 13. 808,  033 

2  6,953,000  4,790,000  1  2,800,000 

1  5,200,000  5,110,000  4  26,600,000 

4  33,985,481  33,024,373  3  23,862,598 

1  8,400.000  84,464  3  18,400,000 

1  5S,  530, 000.  33,530,000  . 


4  84,850,000  44,741,478 


Total 


79  1,460,782,062  818,259,628  40  276,112,598 


should  be  made  aware  that  the  World 
Bank  is  the  epitome  of  the  type 
of  parastatal  organization  being 
set  up  expressly  to  give  greater 
flexibility  to  financial  policy 
and  insulate  it  from  political 
controls  —  at  least  from  Congress. 
This  is  being  promoted  as  its 
virtue  through  the  pronouncements 
of  the  Pearson  Commission  and  other 
advertisements  identifying  the 
World  Bank  with  the  UN  system  as 
international  public  servants. 
Though  the  World  Bank  does  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  United 
Nations^ it  is  autonomous  and  its 
main  responsibility  is  to  the 
principal  subscribers.  Twenty- 
eight  percent  of  its  23  billion 
dollars  in  subscribed  capital 
comes  from  the  United  States 
and  American  financial  institutions 
buy  up  the  largest  share  of  its 
bonds.  The  United  States  maintains 
its  effective  control  through  a 
.25%  voting  share  and  an  unwritten 


agreement  that  the  Bank's  Pres¬ 
idency  always  goes  to  an  American. 
The  developing  countries  in  whose 
name  its  funding  is  being  promoted 
control  only  35%  of  the  voting 
shares.  McNamara's  token  inter¬ 
nationalism  is  typified  by  his 
pledge  to  ensure  "the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  distribution  of  nationali¬ 
ties  of  our  staff." 

The  World  Bank  itself  is  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  World  War  II  and  the  hege¬ 
mony  of  the  United  States  which 
that  conflict  clearly  established. 
Like  many  of  the  proponents  of 
development  these  days  the  World 
Bank's  interventionist  attitude 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  Marshall 
Plan  period  when  massive  aid  was 
administered  to  Europe  to  facilitate 
American  penetration  and  re-estab¬ 
lish  the  power  of  weak  colonial 
powers.  The  real  power  relations 
mediated  through  the  Bank  are 
those  between  the  United  States 
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and  its  allies.  This  was  implicit 
in  McNamara's  reminder  to  his 
Board  of  Governors  that  "the 
balance  of  payments  difficulty  is 
a  problem  among  the  rich  countries 
and  not  of  balance  between  those 
countries  as  a  group  and  the  rest 
of  the  world — very  little  of  the 
money  lent  in  aid  stays  in  the 
developing  countires,  almost  all 
of  it  returns  quickly  in  payment 
for  the  goods  purchased  in  the 
richer  countires. " 

This  collusion  among  the  rich 
nations  is  expressed  blantantly 
in  the  Consultative  Groups  sponsor¬ 


ed  by  the  World  Bank  to  coordinate 
the  technical  assistance  and  debt 
payments  to  creditor  nations. 
Countries  like  Ghana  and  Indonesia 
have  been  led  to  believe  the  re¬ 
scheduling  of  their  debts  by  Con¬ 
sultative  Groups  amounted  to  an 
act  of  leniency.  The  real  degrada¬ 
tion  of  financial  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  World  Bank  and  the 
developing  countries  is  evident 
now  in  the  fact  that  the  "soft 
loans"  provided  from  the  Bank's 
affiliate,  the  International 
Development  Association  (IDA) 
are  increasingly  being  used  to 
service  the  external  debts • 


The  U.  N.  Family  Becomes  a  Sy£tem^ 


The  UN  Family  Becomes  a  System 


Despite  its  episodic  involve¬ 
ment  in  international  crises — like 
the  Congo  and  Middle  East  affairs — 
and  its  manipulation  by  big  powers, 
the  United  Nations  has  ^developed  a 
remarkably  benign  image  in  the  pub¬ 
lic's  eye  during  the  post  war  period. 
Some  twenty-five  years  of  long- 
winded  debates  and  resolutions  on 
record  at  the  General  Assembly  have 
largely  been  ignored  by  the  big 
powers  calling  the  shots  in  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council.  The  Secretariat  and 
sprawling  complex  of  specialized 
agencies  ressemble  beehives  whose 
honey  is  the  printed  word — millions 
of  them  reproduced  annually  in  vol¬ 
uminous  and  mostly  unreadable  re¬ 
ports.  Neither  side  of  the  UN  activ¬ 
ities  has  produced  much  perceptible 
change  in  the  environment.  While  the 


United  States  has  repeatedly  chosen 
to  disregard  exhortations  from  the 
political  forum  at  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  there  appears  to  be  a  new  inter¬ 
est  in  the  administrative  side  where 
a  reorganization  of  the  technical 
assistance  programs  is  currently 
taking  place.  What  the  international 
corps  of  public  servants  used  to  call 
the  UN  family  of  agencies  is  now 
known  officially  as  the  UN  develop¬ 
ment  system.  The  UN's  neutral  image, 
based  to  a  large  extent  on  its  in¬ 
effectual  history  is  now  coming  in 
handy  to  cover  the  tracks  of  the 
managerial  elites  and  even  serve  as 
a  tool  of  interventionism. 

The  World  Bank ' s  ascendancy  under 
McNamara's  leadership  has  been  para¬ 
lleled  by  a  major  reorganization  of 
the  UN  agencies  administering  its 
program  of  multilateral  assistance. 
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■q  The  key  recommendations  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  600  page  report  by 
Sir  Robert  Jackson  which  has  al- 
ijq  ready  become  a  collector's  item 
:1  since  it  was  apparently  suppressed 
Li  shortly  after  its  publication. 

Though  press  releases  appeared  in 
various  UN  publications  announcing 
its  availability  to  the  public  all 
copies  were  mysteriously  sold  out 
almost  immediately.  The  public 
was  left  only  with  publicity  blurbs 
while  the  Third  World  countries ' 
position  was  summarized  aptly  by 
the  New  York  Times :  "Many  of  the 
low  income  countries  have  had  lit¬ 
tle  time  to  absorb  the  complex 
s  tudy ..." 

Commissioned  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Development  Program  and 
costing  $500,000,  the  Jackson 
Report  is  a  strategic  document 
for  the  1970 's.  The  title  alone 
gives  the  world  a  hint  of  what's 
to  come:  "A  Study  of  the  Capacity 
of  the  UN  Development  System. "  The 
report  outlines  the  structural  re¬ 
organization  necessary  to  accom- 
,  modate  the  expansion  forecast  by 
McNamara  at  the  World  Bank  and 
awaited  eagerly  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  business  world.  Strengthen¬ 
ing  the  machinery  for  international 
development  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  integration  of  multilateral  in¬ 
stitutions  into  the  world  hierarchy 
of  the  corporations. 

Sir  Robert,  a  tall  and  rather 
jaunty  Australian  who's  well  plug¬ 
ged  in  to  the  American  business 
scene,  compares  his  present  task 
to  his  days  with  the  Middle  East 
Supply  center  during  World  War  II: 
"It's  the  same  thing  we  were  doing 
then,  maximizing  resources." 

f 

There  are  some  who  would  specu¬ 
late  now  that  Washington  has  indeed 
finally  made  the  Korry  Report  pub¬ 
lic — only  under  the  pseudonym  of 


Jackson.  Sir  Robert's  basic  recom¬ 
mendations  that  the  UNDP  be  given  a 
clear  managerial  control  over  the 
specialized  agencies  and  that  it 
adopt  a  "country  approach"  by  giving 
greater  authority  to  the  UNDP  Resi¬ 
dent  Representative  appear  to  be 
taken  almost  verbatim  from  Korry ' s 
earlier  proposals.  A  summary  of 
the  latter  obtained  in  Washington 
reads  as  follows: 

To  create  a  more  effective 
and  integrated  management  sys¬ 
tem  of  UN  agencies  concerned 
with  development  in  Africa,  UN 
Resident  Representatives  should 
be  responsible  for  coordinating 
the  totality  of  cooperation  act¬ 
ivities  of  the  UN  system  in  their 
countries  of  assignment  as  well 
as  dealing  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  nations  conducting  bi¬ 
lateral*  technical  cooperation 
programs.  The  U.S.  should  also 
support  action  to  have  the  UNDP 
play  a  leadership  role  in  coor¬ 
dinating  the  work  of  UN  special¬ 
ized  agencies,  particularly  in 
sub-regional  development  schemes. 

Jackson's  widely  publicized 
"country  approach"  is  being  sold 
as  a  decentralization  of  power  with¬ 
in  the  system  beneficial  to  the  have 
nots.  Actually,  it  masks  an  overall 
centralization  of  command  under  the 
UNDP  headquarters.  The  process  is 
described  euphemistically  as  a  "sim¬ 
plification  of  decision  making." 

The  extension  of  the  Resident  Repre¬ 
sentative  ' s  powers  horizontally  at 
the  country  level  corresponds  to  a 
tightening  of  control  vertically 
through  the  hierarchy  of  the  UNDP 
itself. 

The  real  issue  is  not  the  coor¬ 
dination  of  specialized  agencies  but 
rather  a  relatively  unpublicized  al¬ 
teration  of  the  procedure  affecting 
the  relation  of  private  industry  to 
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the  UN  development  system.  In  the 
past  UNDP  projects  could  be  formally 
initiated  only  by  countries  which 
submitted  proposals  to  the  UNDP  for 
approval.  The  latter  then  assigned 
the  projects  to  one  or  more  of  the 
specialized  agencies  for  execution. 

For  almost  two  years  now  the  UNDP 
has  been  quietly  working  with  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
(FAO)  to  establish  a  new  procedure 
whereby  private  companies  could  di¬ 
rectly  initiate  projects.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  already  exists  and  was 
formally  instituted  in  1968  with  the 
creation  of  the  FAO-Industry  Coopera¬ 
tive  Program. 

This  program,  jointly  sponsored 
by  UNDP  and  FAO,  now  consists  of  some 
70  large  corporations  which  pay  a 
membership  fee  of  $2000  annually  to 
have  privileged  access  to  the  policy¬ 
making  councils  of  the  UN  system.  As 
Dr.  A.H.  Boerma,  Director  General  of 
FAO,  explained  in  his  address  to  the 
Program's  annual  meeting  last  year: 
"Nowhere  else  in  the  entire  United 
Nations  system  has  there  so  far  been 
this  kind  of  direct,  systematic  link 
with  industrial  enterprises." 

Among  the  70  favored  companies 
are  the  same  U.S.  corporations  cur¬ 
rently  in  the  public's  eye  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  miracle  of  agri¬ 
business:  Corn  Products,  Delmonte, 

Dow  Chemical,  Caterpillar  Tractor 
et  al.  Two  agribusiness  chieftains, 
H.J.  Heinz,  retired  president  of 
the  soup  and  catchup  company,  and 
Charles  Dennison,  Vice  President  of 
the  world's  largest  fertilizer  com¬ 
pany  International  Minerals  and 
Chemicals  and  a  key  architect  of 
OPIC,  are  both  prime  movers  in  these 

circles . 

Like  the  World  Bank's  carteliza¬ 
tion  of  lending  through  Consultative 
Groups,  the  FAO-Industry  Cooperative 
Program  affords  these  companies  the 
advantages  which  price-fixing  and 


collusion  have  always  given  to  big 
business.  Dr.  V.H.  Umbricht,  the 
Program's  Chairman,  shows  how  the 
procedure  erodes  the  bargaining  pow¬ 
er  of  countries  negotiating  a  deal: 
"One  way  of  countering  nationalistic 
tendencies  is  for  a  foreign 
company  to  collaborate  with 
other  foreign  firms  active  in 
the  same  market  and  to  under¬ 
take  certain  projects  not  by 
itself  but  jointly  with  other 
foreign  companies."  This  con¬ 
sortia  technique  further  reduces 
the  bargaining  power  of  develop¬ 
ing  countries  which  have  already 
lost  much  of  the  initiative  they 
once  had  within  the  UNDP  program. 

It  is  still  possible,  of  course, 
that  concerted  action  by  these 
countries  will  prevent  these 
techniques  from  becoming  perman¬ 
ent  features. 

The  manifold  regional  institu¬ 
tions  sponsored  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  are  also  scheduled  to  play 
key  roles  in  the  multilateral 
scheme.  Regional  organizations 
like  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa  (ECA)  are  being  transformed 
from  research  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  agencies  into  brokers 
for  foreign  investments  responsi¬ 
ble  for  promoting  business  con¬ 
tacts  and  carrying  out  pre-invest¬ 
ment  surveys.  Typical  of  the  new 
functions  are  the  annual  Conferences 
of  Industrialists  and  Financiers 
being  sponsored  by  the  ECA.  Top 
corporate  executives  from  Ameri¬ 
can  business — like  William  Beatty 
of  Chase  Manhattan  and  Taylor  Os¬ 
trander  cf  American  Metal  Climax — 
have  attended  these  conferences 
regularly  where  ECA  officials  talk 
of  "guaranteed  multinational  mar¬ 
kets"  geared  to  large  firms.  Such 
trends,  like  the  other  institu¬ 
tional  changes  in  the  UN  system, 
are  not  recent  innovations;  they 
began  in  the  mid-sixties  with 
steady  pressure  from  the  U.S. 
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SOME  BIG  PLAYERS  IN  THE  GLOBAL  GAME 


Company 

Number  of 
countries 
with 

Total  sales  1967  production 
($000)  facilities 

Percent 

total 

assets 

abroad 

Percent 

sales 

abroad 

Percent 

net 

income 

abroad 

General  Motors 

.20,026,252 

.24 

.15# 

14# 

7# 

Standard  Oil  (NJ.)  . 

.13,266,015 

.  45*. . 

56 

68 

52 

Ford  Motor 

.10,515,700 

.  27*  . 

.40  .. 

.36  .. 

.  92** 

Chrysler  . 

6,213,383  .. 

18  .. 

.31# 

21#+  ‘ 

N.A. 

Mobil  Oil  . 

5,771,776 

38* 

46 

N.A. 

.  45 

International  Business  Machines 

5,345,291 

.14 

34 

30+ 

32 

Gulf  Oil  . 

...4,202,121 

48*.. 

38  . 

N.A. 

29 

Du  Pont  (E.l.)  de  Nemours . 

3,102,033 

.16*. 

12 

4 

N.A. 

International  Tel.  &  Tel . 

2,760,572 

60 

47  .. 

47 

50 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 

2,637,710 

35 

22  . 

30+.. 

30 

International  Harvester  . 

.2,541,897 

.18*.. 

.  2lt . . 

.17  .. 

.10 

Caterpillar  Tractor  . 

.1,472,500 

.14 

.25 

14 

N.A. 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg . 

.1,231,066 

.  24  . 

29  . 

.30  . 

..  29 

Singer  . 

1,137,653 

28* 

.58 

.  50+  . 

.  N.A. 

Corn  Products  . 

. .  1,072,940 

.  33  . 

47  .. 

46 

49 

Anaconda  . 

.  .  .1,047,815 

9 

44  . 

32  .. 

. .  57 

Colgate-Palmolive  . 

.  .1,025,351 

. .43*. . 

50  . 

.  .55+  . 

N.A. 

National  Cash  Register 

955,455 

10  .. 

41  . 

44  .. 

.  51 

Massey-Ferguson  . 

844,764 

.22*.. 

84 

90  .. 

.  N.A. 

Heinz  (H.J.)  . 

690,863 

...15  . 

55t 

47  . 

.  57 

Warner-Lambert  Pharmaceutical 

. 656,822 

47  . 

32 

33 

33 

Pfizer  (Chas.)  . 

637,776 

32 

.  50 

48  .. 

.  52 

American  Standard 

599,807 

.  21*. . 

30 

28 

39 

Abbott  Laboratories  . 

. 303,341 

24 

.27  . 

26 

26 

U.S.M.  Corp.  . 

. 283,528 

25 

50 

.  54  . 

57 

‘Includes  unconsolidated  affiliates  and  manufacturing  franchises, 
flncludes  export  sales  from  the  U.S. 

# Excludes  Canada 
^Percent  of  net  assess  abroad 

»*Ford's  profits  in  the  U.S.  were  substantially  reduced  by  the  auto  strike. 


Source:  Fortune  Magazine,  Sept.  15,  1968 


The  Issues  of  Development 


What  Are  the  Issues  of  Development? 

As  they  are  defined  in  establishment  conferences  or  ap¬ 
proved  reports,  they  boil  down  to  separate  and  discrete 
problems,  all  somehow  solvable  with  the  right  combination 
of  resources,  intelligence,  and  managerial  know-how.  The 
issues  of  development  as  defined  by  those  promoting  under¬ 
development  never  quite  reflect  the  issues  and  needs  defined 
by  those  struggling  for  their  liberation.  Black  people  con¬ 
fronted  in  America  by  a  system  of  institutionalized  oppression 
have  no  time  for  the  statistical  tables  which  show  they 
are  better  than  their  people  in  South  Africa.  Young  people 
harassed  for  their  culture  and  suffocated  in  schools  are 
unimpressed  with  the  only  achievements  the  corporate  elite 
has  presented  them:  a  profit-centered  society  which  finds  the 
logical  conclusion  of  its  culture  in  bombing  cockpits  over  Viet¬ 
nam  or  in  growing  terror  of  "law  and  order"  on  the  streets  of 
the  cities.  Women  awakening  now  to  their  own  subjugation  have 
nothing  but  hatred  for  power  hungry  male  supremacists  who  control 
the  society  and  their  lives  as  well. 

On  an  international  level, 
these  concerns  translate  themselves  into  a  growing  movement  of 
solidarity  with  those  people  struggling  against  an  imperialist 
system  that  condemns  them  to  bare  existence  without  self-deter¬ 
mination  on  the  most  basic  of  levels.  When  the  world's  population 
screams  out  for  the  possibility  for  life,  the  development  experts 
talk  about  perfecting  programs  to  control  their  births.  When 
impoverished  but  unafraid  Bolivians  hold  barely  legible  "Gulf  Go 
Home"  signs  in  front  of  huge  foreign  refineries,  the  corporate 
treasure -hunters  concoct  new  plans  to  promote  even  more  American 
investments  in  the  Third  World.  When  the  concealed  statistics 
speak  of  food  surpluses  in  the  developed  countries,  the  corporate 
hucksters  brag  about  a  Green  Revolution  which  will  feed  the 
hungry  while  lining  the  pockets  of  already  wealthy  agri-business 
men.  While  their  planes  spray  chemicals  all  over  South  East  Asia, 
Nixon  and  the  loyal  crew  of  bureaucrats  who  write  his  speeches 
spe*ik  of  leading  a  movement  'against  the  ecological  destruction 
of  the  planet  by  self-interested  corporations.  The  issues  of  the 
corporations  are  not  the  issues  of  the  majority  of  mankind.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  cannot  be  simply  dismissed  m  a  flood  of  even  more 
rhetoric.  On  the  next  few  pages  we  have  our  own  look  at  what 
their  issues  mean  and  demostrate  why  they  must  be  demystified 
and  re— explained .  That  is  only  the  first  step. 
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How  Green  Is 

There  is  a  good  reason  why 
the  green  revolution  is  taking 
place  after  Vietnam.  What  most 
people  are  being  led  to  believe 
is  a  technological  breakthrough 
is  really  a  well-planned  campaign 
to  recoup  the  prestige  which  the 
same  technology  lost  in  Vietnam. 
Though  their  political  profiles 
differ  quite  drastically,  the 
social  effects  of  the  miracle 
seeds  and  the  B-52's  may  not  be 
so  different.  Those  who  are  skep¬ 
tical  of  such  an  assertion  should 
familiarize  themselves  with  the 
social  implications  of  the  green 
revolution  before  placing  any  more 
faith  in  it  than  they  would  now  *in 
the  B-52's. 

First,  to  counteract  the 
psychological  effects  of  popula¬ 
tion  explosions  and  predictions 
of  famine  conditions^  it  should  be 
made  crystal  clear  that  hunger 
today  is  basically  a  problem  of 
social  relations  not  productivity. 
Reports  of  the  world's  food  glut 
have  steadily  undermined  the  image 
of  scarcity  which  green  revolu¬ 
tionaries  were  exploiting  a  few 
years  ago.  Now  they  are  taking 
credit  for  the  surpluses  despite 
the  fact  the  hunqer  is  worseninq. 
The  fact  that  there  is  no  visible 
food  shortage  at  present  makes  it 
increasingly  difficult  not  to 
recognize  that  the  miracle  seed 
is  no  answer  to  the  problem  of 
social  inequality.  Quite  the  con¬ 
trary.  As  we  shall  show,  planting 
the  seed  requires  unequal  social 
relations  and  leads  to  greater  in¬ 
security  and  dependency  despite 
its  fantastic  productivity. 


My  ELevolution 

There  is  considerable  evidence 
now  to  show  that  all  the  talk  of 
self-sufficiency  by  the  developers 
is  pure  bunk.  Every  indication  is 
that  rather  than  creating  self- 
sufficiency  the  seeds  are  designed 
to  produce  dependency,  no  less  an 
authority  than  Clifton  R.  Wharton, 
Jr.,  newly  appointed  President  of 
Michigan  State  University,  warns 

his  colleagues  in  a  Foreign  Affairs 
article  of  the  'scuunu  ijeneiaLiuu 

problems  the  seeds  are  likely  to 
produce.  cash  costs  for  a  Filipino 
rice  farmer  rise  tenfold  with  the 
high  yielding  IR-8  seeds  owing  to 
payments  for  fertilizer,  farm 
machinery  and  irrigation  required 
in  their  cultivation.  For  this 
reason  even  the  farmers  who  can 
afford  to  use  the  seeds  become 
highly  dependent  on  off  farm  in¬ 
puts,  frequently  supplied  by 
American  agribusiness  companies. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation's 
special  report  on  food  production 
in  India  tells  the  whole  story  in 
a  caption  accompanying  a  picture 
of  women  shucking  corn:  "Hybrid 
maize  seed  must  be  produced  by 
companies  with  a  full-time  staff 
of  scientists  and  assistants.  Un¬ 
like  simple  varieties,  hybrids 
must  be  kept  pure :  farmers  cannot 
produce  their  own  seeds." 

Symptomatic  of  the  farmer's 
dependency  are  the  new  pleas  for 
aid  to  provide  him  with  enough 
foreign  enchange  to  pur  chase  his 
farm  supplies.  With  countries 
like  Japan  dumping  millions  of 
tons  of  rice  on  the  Asian  market, 
the  farmers  using  miracle  seeds 
have  no  export  market  in  which  to 
earn  foreign  exchange.  These 
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foreign  exchange  crises  are  now 
regarded  by  agribusiness  pro¬ 
moters  as  the  single  biggest 
constraint  on  their  market.  "The 
biggest  mistake  US  agribusiness 
has  made  abroad,"  says  Charles 
Dennison  of-  International  Minerals 
and  Chemicals,  "was  in  confusing 
need  with  demand . "  That  is  why 
agribusiness  interests  are  now 
concentrating  on  organizing  the 
marketing  of  these  crops  through 
aid  subsidies  to  the  farmer.  One 
might  ask  what  it  means  to  say  a 
country  has  become  self-sufficient 
under  these  circumstances. 


Oeeans  to  spare 

Need  some  rice?  When  this  year’s  crop 
is  in,-  Japan  will  have  8  million  tons  of 
surplus  stocks. 

It’s  trying  to  give  it  ?way,  almost.  But 
that’s  not  so  easy. 

So  Japan  is  shipping  another  300,000  tons 
to  South  Korea  (as  it  did  last  year)  on 
Hdlculously  low  30-year  terms. 


Experts  promoting  the  seeds 
also  claim  that  the  green  revolu¬ 
tion  is  the  solution  to  the  ex¬ 
odus  from  rural  areas  into  the 
cities.  The  social  effects  al¬ 
ready  evident  would  seem  to  sug¬ 
gest  just  the  opposite.  While 
the  seeds  do  create  kulaks  or 
wealthy  farmers,  poor  farmers 
either  become  laborers  for  the 
wealthy  farmers  or  are  forced  off 
the  land  into  the  cities.  Whar¬ 
ton  cites  an  incident  pregnant 
with  implications  for  the  future: 
"Tanjore  district  in  Madras,  India 
has  been  one  of  the  prize  areas 
where  the  new  high-yield  varieties 
have  been  successfully  promoted . 
Yet  one  day  last  December,  forty- 
three  persons  were  killed  in  a 
clash  there  between  landlords  and 
their  landless  workers,  who  felt 
that  they  were  not  receiving  their 
proper  share  of  the  increased 
prosperity  brought  by  the  Green 
Revolution . ' 


Socially  the  seeds  result  in 
the  same  destruction  of  tradition¬ 
al  rice  culture  that  the  bombing 
has  achieved  in  Vietnam.  The 
logic  of  this  analogy  does  not 
seem  so  inconsistent  when  you  re¬ 
alize  that  foreign  investors  de¬ 
sire  if  not  require  the  urban 
concentration  in  order  to  create 
dependency . 

One  of  the  crudest  apologists 
for  the  miracle  seeds  practically 
marries  the  bombing  to  the  mir¬ 
acle  seeds  in  his  efforts  to 
prove  their  usefulness  in  Vietnam. 
Though  his  paper  attempts  to  argue 
that  the  miracle  seeds  create  em¬ 
ployment,  Lester  R.  Brown  makes 
the  following  observation  about 
their  use  in  the  Mekong  Delta: 
"Despite  heavy  wartime  claims  on 
the  labor  supply,  introduction  of 
the  rice  has  enabled  South  Vietnam 
to  achieve  three  consecutive  in¬ 
creases  in  its  rice  harvest." 

The  miracle  seeds  release  the  man¬ 
power  which  makes  Vietnamization 
possible. 

The  case  for  development 
based  on  destruction  is  made  even 
more  systematically  in  a  $2  mil¬ 
lion  two-year  study  by  David  Lil- 
ienthal  on  post-war  reconstruction 
in  Vietnam.  Lilienthal  s  recently 
completed  study  concludes  optimis¬ 
tically  that  Vietnam  offers  an 
opportunity  for  American  agribus¬ 
iness.  "By  many  measures,"  the 
report  reads,  "South  Vietnam  is 
in  an  enviable  position  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  experience  of  other 
countries  at  the  end  of  a  war .... 
Given  peace  and  stability  there 

can  be  little  doubt  that  the  econ¬ 
omy  will  resume  its  interrupted 
development."  interruption,  in¬ 
deed.  It  has  lasted  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  despite  Lilien- 
thal's  business-as-usual  attitude, 
the  war  has  not  ended. 
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Agribusiness  as  Usual 

excellent  position  to  benefit' 


be x ppoi a 

>';u  r. 


Like  many  corporate  ideals., 
the  concept  of  agribusiness  is  a 
product  of  Harvard.  Research  on 
the  subject  began  there  formally 
in  1952  and  eventually  led  to  a 
key  volume  published  in  1957 
entitled  A  Concept  of  Agribusi¬ 
ness  by  John  H.  Davis  and  Ray  A. 
Goldberg.  These  agro-scholars 
gave  official  sanction  to  the 
takeover  of  farm  production  by 
the  vertically  integrated  com¬ 
panies  in  farm  supplies,  food 
processing  and  distribution  which 
had  dominated  agriculture  for  50 
years.  The  concept  implies  the 
organization  of  farm  related  in¬ 
dustries — from  fertilizer  to 
breakfast  foods--to  service  Amer¬ 
ica's  growing  urban  mass  markets. 
Many  of  the  companies  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  colonizing  America 
through  the  supermarket  are  now 
looking  hungrily  at  the  bulging 
cities  of  the  Third  World. 

Since  agriculture  got  its 
education  at  Harvard  in  the  late 
1950's,  the  agribusiness  idea  has 
passed  through  successive  phases 
of  promotion — at  conferences,  in 
the  press  and  among  business 
e^xtes.  in  May  1966  a  conference 
held  as  part  of  the  Agribusiness 
Program  for  Course  Development 
was  attended  by  top  businessmen 
and  government  leaders.  That 
same  year,  money  men  at  Merrill, 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner,  &  Smith, 
Inc.,  produced  a  slick  insider's 
report  entitled  "Food  and  the 
World's  Needs,"  touting  some  32 
companies  most  likely  to  profit 
from  the  pending  food  crisis. 

"We  consider  International  Min¬ 
erals  and  Chemicals  to  be  in  an 


from  the  projected  increase  ini » 

. 

fertilizer  consumption,  which  * 
should  be  stimulated  by  the  Food 
for  -  Freedom. program  ’and  by  the  ' 
shrinking,  if  not  exhausted. 
Government  food  surpluses." 

1967  saw  the  "war  on  hunger" 
being  escalated  in  the  public's 
eye  and  in  the  business  world  via 
a  National  Convocation  on  World 
Hunger — subtitled  "An  Agenda  f or  * 
American  Agribusiness" — which  was 
sponsored  by  the  National  indus¬ 
trial  Conference  Board.  The  menu 
included  an  impressive  array  of 
agri-executives  like  David  Lilien- 
thal  and  H.J.  Heinz  II,  as  well 
as  Richard  Nixon.  Later  that  same 
year  the  Agribusiness  Council,  a 
prototype  for  the  Overseas  Devel¬ 
opment  Council,  was  established 
to  coordinate  the  promotional 
activities  and  expand  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  searching  out,  .investment 
projects. in  the  Third  World.  ’ 


The  Council  was  set  up  as  a 
"non-profit"  agency  by  forty-one 
top  corporate  executives  along" 
with  representatives  from  the 
academic  world  and  funding  by  the 
Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations. 
Prominent  among  its  spokesmen  were 
several  loyal  Rockefeller  hands — 
Sterling  Wortman,  head  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Sciences  at  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation,  and  Clifton  R. 
Wharton,  then  Vice-president  of 
the  Agricultural  Development  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  stage  was  being  set  by 
these  miracle  workers  for  the 
publicity  campaign  to  sell  the 
green  revolution  as  a  panacea  for 
the  1970s. 
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The  Council  operated  somewhat 
sluggishly  during  1968  under  its 
president  George  L.  Mehren,  a 

Many  people  have  asked  them¬ 
selves  why  Robert  McNamara  chose 
a  lacklustre  figure  like  Lester 
Pearson  as  the  stylesetter  for 
the  1970's.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  now  about  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice  since  the  mediocre  results 
are  there  for  everyone  to  see. 
Looking  more  closely  at  the  Pearson 
episode,  it  becomes  increasingly 
evident  that  the  choice  does  have 
a  symbolic  value  worthy  of  McNa¬ 
mara's  managerial  mind.  The  enigma 
resolves  itself  once  one  realizes 
that  Canada  in  his  view  is  the 
model  because  it  represents  the 
•highest  stage  of  dependency. 

former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  who  relied  heavily  on  pub¬ 


lic  relations  agents  like  Forest 
Murden  for  his  ideas .  Then  late 
in  1969  the  Council  received  a 
boost  when  AID  arranged  a  contract 
to  conduct  feasibility  studies  on 
food  marketing.  congress  had  abol¬ 
ished  AID'S  authority  to  share  the 
cost  of  pre-investment  surveys  with 
operating  companies  in  1968.  So 
the  task  was  apparently  farmed  out 
to  the  non-profit  Council  whose 
flexibility  enabled  it  to  adminis¬ 
ter  a  program  AID  could  not.  The 
agreement  signed  in  August  1969 
was  the  first  time  AID  had  arranged 
with  a  private  organization  to 
actually  administer  government- 
supported  incentive  programs.  in 
reality  this  represented  the  trend 
of  the  future  where  the  management 
of  aid  would  increasingly  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  government  hands  into 
those  of  business. 


The  People  Bomb  Keeps  Ticking 


The  ruling  elites  are  panicking.  Mandarins  and  managers  alike 
freak  at  the  'problems'  of  the  'seventies.'  Environmental  des¬ 
truction,  population  explosion,  urban  congestion ... insurrec¬ 
tion  conspire  to  topple  their  world.  They  are  mesmerized  by  the 
fear  of  the  population  explosion.  Foundations,  corporations 
and  officials  confer  to  isolate  the  problems  and  mobilize  the 
solutions ... 


The  dessicated  environment,  food  shortages  and  famine,  popul¬ 
ation  concentration  and  explosion  cannot  be  isolated;  they  defy 
the  problem  solving  techniques  of  corporate  management »  Little 


The  Population  Explosion 


wonder,  for  all  these  problems  confronting  capitalist  domination 
were  created  by  capitalist  development.  Their  solution  has  be¬ 
come  the  problem.  The  rapacious  waste  of  corporate  consumption- 
production  is  the  ecological  threat  the  rulers  of  capital  tell 
us  they  will  solved  The  food  shortages,  hunger  and  famine  are 
the  creations  of  an  enforced  system  of  international  inequality... 
their  system.  Population  explosion  in  the  Third  World  is  the 
by-product  of  capital's  earlier  needs  for  strong  backs  for  the 
extraction  of  the  world's  mineral  resources. 


8 
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Population  growth,  urbanization,  starvation. . .silent  murder  of 
Third  World  peoples  has  never  bothered  the  owners  and  managers, 
what  bothers  them  is  loss  of  control  of  the  system  which ■ creates 
and  feeds  off  of  these  conditions.  Population  control  —  the 
management  of  populations  becomes  a  necessary  extension  of  resourc 

resources!  C°ntro1’  Xt  streamlines  the  exploitation  of  human 

The  managers  of  international  capital  arc  t  • 

ilize  assistance  in  the  rati™au,L  attempting  to  mob- 

of  mankind  -  more  than  ?  £ "alization  process.  "Two-thirds 

trapped  in  a  cruel  w^b  individuals  -  remain  en- 

their  right  to  the  necessities^ lif^  "^t  ■  sT^ 

fact.  The  xernypri  x=  re  *  That  s  true,  it  is  a 

and  state  repeat  the  scenarT  F°«n6ations '  operations ,  church 

is  right,  the  cl^usLT ^ng^he^ ' iption 

is  not  the  growth  of  people ..  .buT ^theV^th^f^api^ 
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PACKAGING  DEATH  TECHNOLOGY 


j.'he  world  is  reaching  an  impass  where  two  pro¬ 
cesses  converge:  ever  more  men  have  fewer  basic 
choices.  The  increase  in  population  is  widely 
publicized  and  creates  panic.  The  decrease  in 
fundamental  choice  causes  anguish  and  is  con¬ 
sistently  overlooked.  The  population  explosion 
overwhelms  the  imagination,  but  the  progressive  | 
atrophy  of  social  imagination  is  rationalized 
as  an  increase  of  choice  between  brands.  The 
two  processes  converge  in  a  dead  end :  the  pop¬ 
ulation  explosion  provides  more  consumers  for 
everything  from  food  to  contraceptives,  while 
our  shrinking  imagination  can  concieve  of  no 
other  ways  of  satisfying  their  demands  except 
through  the  packages  now  on  sale  in  the  admired 
societies.  Ivan 


Recontrol,  restablize ... intervene .  The  managers  size  up  the 
problem  to  be  one  of  per  capita  &NP«  They've  already  intervened 
to  develop  the  underdeveloped  :  certainly  population  growth 
reduces  per  capita  GNP  growth.  Intervention  to  control  people 
growth  certainly  makes  sense  in  terms  of  GNP  growth,  which  is 
the  basis  of  conventional  development  theory.  The  elite  instit¬ 
utions  of  development  intervention  change  names,  shapes,  colors 
and  sizes  in  a  proliferation  of  foundations  and  committees  of 
historic  proportions. 

\  « 

At  certain  levels  the  actions  and  intentions  of  capital  and 
management  are  obscurred.  Some  are  more  candid.  Military- 
finance  General  William  Draper  (of  Dillon  Reed)  touches  upon 
reality : 

If  the  World  Bank  expects  to  get  its  loans  repaid 
by  India,  if  the  U.S.,  much  of  whose  aid  is  in  the 
form  of  loans,  expects  to  have  them  repaid... the 
population  problem. . .must  be  solved. 

There  will  be  no  massive  but  humane  reduction  of  population 
growth  resulting  from  birth  control  technology.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  such  technology  is  just  as  out  of  step  with  the 
rhythm:  -  of  human  development  as  are  the  enclaves  of  copper  mines 
and  rubber  plantations  which  corporate  capital  has  already  intro¬ 
duced  throughout  the  third  world. 
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As  population  control  becomes  a  major  priority,  outside  the 
context  of  a  real  development  program,  less  'humane '  inter¬ 
vention  becomes  increasingly  reasonable  to  management  and  the 
public  opinion  which  they  manage.  Middle-class  self-righteous 
of  Zero  Population  Growth,  the  academic  community,  racists  of 
all  descriptions  can  join  the  hunt.  The  liberal  self-limited 
family  folk  believe  the  poor  peasants  need  us  to  make  their 
decision  for  them.  if  we  kill  people  to  protect  them  from 
Communism,  destroy  cities  to  save  them,  we  can  certainly  spray 
populations  to  save  them  from  themselves. 

Ford's  McNamara,  architect  of  genocide  in  Vietnam,  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  mobilize  the  public  to  actively  participate  in  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  Songmai,  the  Global  village. 


Providence  has  placed  you  and  me — all  of  us — at  the 
fulcrum  point  in  history  where  a  rational,  respon¬ 
sible,  moral  solution  to  the  population  problem  must 
be  found.  You  and  I,  all  of  us,  share  the  respon¬ 
sibility — a  responsibility  to  find  and  apply  the  solu¬ 
tion. 


Corporate  mandarins  and  managers  prefer  indirect  control... it 
is  more  rational  and  much  cleaner.  The  Third  World  elites 
and  middle  class  vanguards  whom  they  have  created  can  not 
afford  the  luxury.  it  is  they  who  will  do  the  spraying.  Their 
privilaged  position  as  mediators  between  international  capital 
and  the  people  is  jepordized .. .their  insecure  position  is 
increasingly  vulnerable.  Understandably,  they  view  insur¬ 
rection  as  irrational,  mad  acts  caused  by  too  many  people. 

Ayub  Khan  feared  his  overthrow  in  terms  of  Pakistani  popu¬ 
lation  growth,  where  "the  people  would  disintegrate  into  almost 
wild  animals."  Animals  indeed.  Corporate  capitalism  does 
not  fear  animals. 


O 


Zero  Hour.  The  fears  of  the  Sixties  become  prophecy.  The 
ruling  class  undergoes  a  "humane  but  massive  reduction. " 

THE  PEOPLE  BECOME  THE  POWER. 


Commitments  of  Major  Agencies  in  Population 
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DOLLARS 
IN  MILLIONS 


Rockefeller 

-Foundation 

$3,235,800 


-AID - 

$2,300,000 


\ 


IPPF 

$325,000 


Population 

Council* 

$937,300 

Ford  — 


.Foundation 

$2,948,000 


IPPF - 

■  $935,000 


Population 

-Council* 

$2,347,000- 

-Ford _ 


-Foundation 

$10,772,900 


United 

Nations*** 

-$2,100,000 

Swedish 

-International 

Development 

Authority 

$8,000,000 

-National 
Institutes  of 
Health 
$8,000,000 


Agency  for 
-  International 
Development 
$35,000,000 


Rockefeller 

Foundation 

,$5,000,000 

Internationa 

Planned 

-Parenthood 

Federation**’ 

$4,500,000 

-Population 

Council* 

$4,023,000 

-  Ford 

Foundation** 

$11,000,000 


1962 


1965 


1968  est. 
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Ecology 


Action 


A  final  word  is  necessary  for  those  who  shed  tears 
about  the  destruction  of  the  Vietnamese  countryside  and 
the  disintegration  of  the  peasantry.  The  history  of  industry 
shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  create  an  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion  without  a  landless  proletariat.  The  uprooting  of  peasant 
life  in  Vietnam  therefore  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
industrialization  of  Vietnam.  We  know  that  there  is  more 
to  rice  cultivation  than  seeds  and  paddies — it  is  the  social 
organization  of  the  peasantry  that  makes  it  possible,  the 
close  integration  of  people  in  a  productive  system.  The  ? 
uprooting  of  families,  the  killing  of  the  young  men,  the 
conversion  of  the  daughters  into  prostitutes  or  kept  women, 
the  killing  of  the  persons  who  are  repositories  of  the  lore 
and  technique  of  rice  culture,  the  fall  in  the  birth  rate,  and 
so  on,  all  make  the  rehabilitation  of  the  old  rice  culture 
impossible  and  the  creation  of  a  landless  proletariat  inevi¬ 
table.  The  uprooted  people,  however,  will  find  work  in  the 
new  industrial  revolution  the  war  holds  miraculously  in 
store  for  them.  There  will  also  be  an  agricultural  revolu¬ 
tion.  for  since  the  disintegrated  peasantry  will  not  be  able 
to  farm  the  land,  it  will  be  bought  for  a  song  and  farmed 
by  “more  modern”  methods:  large  enterprises  run  by  mana¬ 
gers  and  worked  by  hired  hands.  The  destruction  of  the 
Vietnamese  countryside  is  the  first,  and  necessary,  step 
to  the  industrialization  of  Vietnam  and  the  rationalization 
of  its  agriculture. 

— Jules  Henry 
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Does  Aid  Work.? 

(and  if  so,  for  whom?) 


The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969  created  the  Overseas  Invest¬ 
ment  Corporation,  increased  multi-lateral  development  assistance 
and  emphasized  bilateral  military  assistance.  While  the  functions 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  remain  unchanged,  new  emphases  and 
forms  indicate  important  shifts  in  AID  strategy  and  tactics. 

These  changes  were  necessitated  by  the  experience  of  the  Sixties, 
and  offer  a  prophesy  for  the  Seventies. 

In  the  United  States  the  debate  over  foreign  aid  has  broken 
down  on  liberal/conservative  lines,  or  so  we've  always  assumed. 
Liberals  favored  aid,  arguing  the  case  of  international  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  affluent  towards  the  less  fortunate.  Conserva¬ 
tives  opposed  aid  programs  for  reasons  frequently  rooted  in  paro¬ 
chial  isolationism.  Not  suprisingly,  the  corporate  elite  has 
usually  come  down  on  the  liberal  side  of  the  arguments.  Their 
reasons  always  had  less  to  do  with  idealism  and  more  with  their 
own  profit.  While  their  motives  were  portrayed  as  limited  in 
scope  and  beneficial  in  effect,  their  real  objectives  were  the 
expansion  of  their  corporations  and  the  establishment  of  an  inter¬ 
national  system  of  dependency  -  with  them  at  the  top. 

Any  critical  look  at  foreign  aid  programs  and  their  positive 
or  negative  contributions  to  the  development  of  the  Third  World 
must  do  more  than  account  for  performance  in  terms  of  officially 
stated  goals.  It  mus  t.  place  effects  of  aid  on  underdeveloped 
countries  in  the  perspective  of  a  system  in  which  rich  countries 
become  richer  and  poor  countries  become  poorer  despite  the  aid 
given  by  the  former  to  the  latter. 
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Why  Aid? 

,  -  -*  - 

A  lot  of  criticism  of  foreign 
aid  is  because  the  critic  thought 
the  objective  was  to  get  econ¬ 
omic  growth,  and  this  wasn't  the 
objective  at  all. 

(D.A.  Fitzgerald,  Dept,  of 
State,  *48-' 61) 

The  U.S .  foreign  assistance 
program  has  developed  over  the 
past  three  decades,  during  a  per¬ 
iod  that  witnessed  the  unparalled 
expansion  of  the  American  Empire. 
While  the  forms  of  foreign  aid 
have  changed  during  this  period, 
its  objectives  remain  the  same. 

AID  continues  to  function  as  the 
most  effective  arm  of  American 
economic  and  political  influence 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  Third  World.  The  program's 
basic  objectives  are: 

■ 

\ 

1.  Penetration:  the  opening-up 
of  otherwise  closed  areas  to 
American  political  and  economic 
interests.  In  the  areas  of  Asia 
and  Africa  formerly  under  Euro¬ 
pean  control,  this  has  meant  em¬ 
ploying  aid  as  a  means  of  break¬ 
ing  down  legal  and  administra¬ 
tive  barriers  to  American  en¬ 
trance.  In  general,  we  may  call 
this  function  decolonization. 

2.  Modernization:  restructuring 
the  economic,  political  and  so¬ 
cial  fabric  of  the  recipient  of 
the  recipient  country  into  pat¬ 
terns  which  are  in  harmony  with 
the  needs  of  the  international 
economy. 

3.  Stabilization:  creating  rela¬ 
tionships  of  dependence  in  which 
U.S.  investment  and  finance  cap¬ 
ital  can  profit. 


The  mechanisms  employed  to  achieve 
these  objectives  have  evolved  to 
meet  the  changing  needs  of  the 
American  corporate  interests, 
which  they  serve. 

Perspective  on  Aid 

The  American  foreign  assistance 
program  had  its  origins  in  the 
Marshall  Plan  efforts  to  rebuild  a 
war  ravaged  Europe.  As  the  new 
historians  of  the  cold  war  have 
shown,  American  foreign  aid  was 
rebuilding  more  than  physical 
structures ;  it  was  in  fact  con¬ 
structing  and  realigning  power  re¬ 
lations  among  the  European  powers. 
When  the  war  wreckage  was  cleared 
and  the  European  economy  recon¬ 
structed,  U.S.  corporations  emerged 
in  a  dominant  position  throughout  the 
continent.  The  political  subordin¬ 
ation  of  Europe  to  the  United 
States  was  skillfully  engineered  as 
American  technicians  and  strate¬ 
gists  redesigned  European  institu¬ 
tions  and  penetrated  European  mar¬ 
kets.  This  new  economic  interven¬ 
tionism,  couched  in  the  highly 
charged  cold  war  language  of  anti¬ 
communism,  aligned  government  pol-  . 
icy  solidly  with  the  growth  needs 
of  the  American  multi-national 
corporations,  (see  David  Horowitz, 
ed . ,  The  Corporations  and  the  Cold 
War,  MR  Press,  1969.) 

Marshall  Plan  funds  were  also 
used  to  survey  the  African  contin¬ 
ent  "from  the  Sahara  to  the  Cape," 
for  critical  mineral  resources. 
Following  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war,  this  aid  program  was 
extended  to  select  countries  in 
Asia,  preparing  the  way  for  Amer¬ 
ican  economic  and  political  inter¬ 
vention  into  Vietnam,  Taiwan  and 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Japanese 
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economy.  While  these  aid  programs 
had  political  objectives  which 
meshed  with  the  strategy  of  con¬ 
tainment,  they  had  a  deeper  econ¬ 
omic  meaning. 

The  added  requirement  of  the 
Korean  War,  increased  U.S.  needs 
for  raw  materials  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  mass  consumption-waste 
production.  In  order  to  formu¬ 
late  a  long-range  program  to  in¬ 
sure  continued  resource  availa¬ 
bility,  President  Truman  created 
the  Minerals  Policy  Commission 
(Paley  Commission) .  Its  job  was 
to  evaluate  long-range  resource 
requirements  of  U.S.  industry 
and  make  policy  recommendations 
to  insure  their  future  supply. 

The  Committee's  report.  Resources 
for  Freedom,  candidly  laid  bare 
the  primary  threat  to  continued 
capitalist  expansion:  not  Commu¬ 
nism,  not  the  absolute  depletion 
of  natural  resources,  but  rising 
costs  which  would  insidiously 
"impair  the  dynamic  quality  of 
American  capitalism, "  and  weaken 
the  economic  foundations  of  na¬ 
tional  security.  To  assure  the 
supply  of  low  cost  raw  materials, 
Truman  instructed  the  National 
Security  Resource  Board  (NSRB )  to 
develop  the  'new  encouragements' 
program  advocated  by  the  Paley 
Commission  to  gain  access  to 
Third  World  resources.  The  NSRB 
recommendations  called  for  econ¬ 
omic  aid  as  the  means  to  gain  ac¬ 
cess  to  new  resource  areas  (decoli- 
nization, )  as  well  as  the  use  of 
development  aid  to  provide  the 
infrastructure  needed  to  make 
corporate  exploitation  profitable. 
The  use  of  loans,  grants  and  pro¬ 
ject-tied  technical  assistance 
proved  successful  It  facilitated 
American  penetration  and  resource 
exploitation  which 


exploitation  while  providing  an 
invaluable  tool  which  the  cold 
warriors  wielded  to  reward  or 
punish  political  regimes.  This 
marrowly-defined  aid  program  had 
its  political  uses,  but  it  was 
not  enough  to  formulate  corporate 
expansion  in  the  newly  indepen¬ 
dent  states  of  the  Third  World. 
More  was  needed  to  create  the 
overall  stability  vital  to  main¬ 
tain  the  desired  'favorable  in¬ 
vestment  climates.' 

What  was  needed  was  a  fresh 
approach  -  one  which  assurred 
expanding  and  favorable  invest¬ 
ment  markets  through  indirect 
control.  As  one  AID  committee 
observed,  we  must  create  "re-- 
lationships  of  mutual  confi¬ 
dence  and  a  feeling  that  foreign 
nations  benefit  from  being  de¬ 
pendent  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  on  us."  The  need  was  for 
a  more  sophisticated  approach 
to  achieving  political  goals, 
emphasizing  rapid  economic  and 
political  growth  along  lines 
compatable  with  Western  capitalism 

The  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID) ,  established  in 
1961  as  part  of  the  Economic  As¬ 
sistance  Act,  was  the  formali¬ 
zation  of  Kennedy's  efforts  to 
extend  and  refurbish  the  foreign 
assistance  program.  AID  was  to 
symbolize  a  shift  in  policy  from 
the  defensive  emphasis  of  buying- 
off  Communism  to  the  activist 
stress  on  an  intergrated  approach 
to  development.  AID  was  marketed, 
both  domestically  and  abroad,  as 
an  effort  to  promote  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  the  development  pro¬ 
cess  required  more  from  the  de¬ 
veloped  world  than  an  odd  hydro¬ 
electric  project  or  mining  en¬ 
clave.  The  new  development  pro¬ 
gram  organized  itself  around 
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its  own  ideology,  a  " non-Com- 
munist  manifesto,"  laying  bare 
the  dynamics  of  'free  world' 
development  (see  W.W.  Rostow, 

The  Stages  of  Economic  Growth. ) 

The  basic  ingredients  in  this 

development  cookbook,  to  be  in¬ 
jected  by  means  of  a  multi-stage 
schema,  were  modernization  and 
investment.  The  implication  was 
quite  clear:  in  order  to  develop 
and  modernize,  underdeveloped 
countries  would  have  to  become 
more  dependent  upon  the  insti¬ 
tutions,  capital  and  technology 
which  could  only  be  supplied  by 
the  most  advanced  of  capitalist 
economies,  most  particularly  the 
United  States. 

While  the  substance  of  Rostow' s 
stages  of  economic  development' 
has  been  demolished  by  both  Marx¬ 
ist  and  bourgeois  economists  alike 
as  having  no  sound  theoretical 
basis,  its  policy  implications 
continue  to  be  very  much  a  part 
of  AID  development  strategy. 

This  is  not  so  perplexing;  the 
genius  of  the  Rostowian  model 
is  not  in  the  anticipated  level 
of  achieved  development,  but  in 
providing  a  seemingly  sound  jus¬ 
tification  for  American  economic 
and  political  intervention  in 
areas  of  the  underdeveloped  world 
which  are  crucial  to  American 
interests ,  but  from  which  it  might 
otherwise  be  excluded.  This  dev¬ 
elopment  equation  justified  US 
intervention  and  assurred  corpor¬ 
ate  profits ;  and  if  by  chance  it 
was  sound,  the  countries  of  the 
Third  World  could  hardly  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  reject  it. 

But,  by  and  large,  aid  hasn't 
worked — not  even  in  its  own  terms . 
The  first  development  decade  could 
easily  be  renamed  a  Decade  of 
Dependence.  Not  only  have  growth 


rates  failed  to  meet  advertised 
heights,  but  the  underdeveloped 
countries  are  now  more  indebted 
than  before  receiving  foreign 
assistance.  As  they  now  petition 
the  developed  nations  for  more 
meaningful  aid  through  such 
forums  as  UNCTAD,  the  developed 
nations  are  cutting  back  their 
overall  assistance  flows .  The  US 
aid  program  has  been  scaled  down 
drastically  as  a  result  of  Viet¬ 
nam  pressures  and  domestic  dis¬ 
illusionment  with  its  results; 
but  even  had  it  remained  at  early 
1960 's  levels,  it  could  have  done 
little  more  than  maintained  the 
existing  patterns  of  institution¬ 
alised  inequalities  it  was  de¬ 
signed  to  create  and  perpetuate. 

To  maximize  the  impact  of  its 
own  programs,  US  aid  planners 
concentrated  their  efforts  on  a 
few  select  countries,  arrogantly 
labeled  "showcases."  These  coun¬ 
tries,  including  Columbia,  Nigeria 
Taiwan,  Pakistan  and  South  Korea, 
were  selected  for  special  attent¬ 
ion.  These  were  to  become  the 
models  of  non-communist  develop¬ 
ment  and  prosperity.  Ten  years 
later,  these  countries  are  in  no 
better  and  often  worse  economic 
and  political  condition  than  when 
their  special  'development'  was 
initiated,  m  almost  every  in¬ 
stance,  the  showcase  window 
cracked  or  was  held  together 
only  by  repressive  or  dictator¬ 
ial  regimes.  In  each  case,  arti- 
fically  primed  economies,  burdened 
with  oppressive  and  unequal  class 
divisions  necessitated  constant 
backing  by  their  US  overseers. 

Aid  development  programs  could 
do  little  more  than  reinforce 
dependency  and  the  growing  sense 
of  despair. 
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AID'S  Direct  Effect  on  the  U.S. 
Balance  of  Payments 


This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
AID  technicians  who  flooded  the 
Third  World  could  claim  no  accom¬ 
plishments  :  dams  were  built,  sch¬ 
ools  constructed  and  servile 
elites  formed.  AID  disbursements 
opened  sectors  of  many  countries 
to  US  penetration,  while  tech¬ 
nicians  and  other  experts  hacked 
away  at  the  existing  institut¬ 
ions  to  reorient  or  replace 
them  with  foundation  funded - 
university  linked  modernizing 
agencies.  Some  of  these  changes 
and  spare  change  filtered  down 
into  the  lives  of  the  peasantry 
or  urban  workers.  But  in  most 
cases,  the  majority  of  the  popu¬ 
lations  remained  at  the  bottom  of 
the  international  division  of 
labor ,  trapped  under  the  enforced 
structures  of  underdevelopment. 


If  AID  was  not  helping  Third 
World  peoples,  it  was  giving 
U.S.  business  a  significant 
boost.  Former  World  Bank  Pres¬ 
ident  Eugene  Black,  who  now 
heads  up  the  Overseas  Develop¬ 
ment  Council,  has  concisely 
explained  how  AID  benefits 
business.  His  words  bear  re¬ 
peating  : 

Our  foreign  aid  programs 
constitute  a  distinct 
benefit  to  American  busi¬ 
ness.  The  three  main  bene¬ 
fits  are  : 

(1)  Foreign  aid  provides  substan 
tial  and  immediate  markets  for  US 
goods  and  services . 

(2)  Foreign  aid  stimulates 
the  development  of  overseas 
markets  for  US  companies . 

(3)  Foreign  aid  orients 
national  economies  towards  a 
free  enterprise  system  in  which 
US  firms  can  prosper. 

Foreign  aid  not  only  provides 
markets  for  US  goods  and  services, 
it  artifically  creates  them.  Over 
one -ha If  of  all  US  exports  to  deve¬ 
loping  countries  are  directly  finan 
ced  by  AID  and  PL  480  (Food  for 
Peace)  programs  on  a  tied-source 
basis.  For  big  business  in  the  US 
this  means  even  bigger  business, 
as  public  subsidies  Encourage 
increased  corporate  expansion  of 
production  and  markets.  AID  subsi¬ 
dizes  the  further  monopolization 
of  key  sectors  of  the  US  economy 
by  multi-national  corporations, 
squeezing  out  small -medium  farmers 
and  business  through  the  use  of 
the  taxes  they  contributed. 
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Major  Commodities  Purchased 
in  the  U.S.,  FY  1968 


Free  enterprise  orientation 
neans  making  the  economic  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  freely  accessable  to 
multi-national  corporations.  AID 
paved  the  way  for  the  massive 
increases  in  US  corporate  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  underdeveloped  world 
during  the  'sixties.  From  1960  to 

1964,  for  example,  when  AID  prog¬ 
rams  were  gaining  momentum,  US 

corporate  investments  grew  by 
76%  in  Africa,  34%  in  Asia  and 
11.3%  in  Latin  America.  This 
investment  increased  from  45%  of 
che  'free  world*  total  in  1963 
to  68%  only  two  years  later.  Third 
World  investments  mean  higher  profit 
for  multi-national  corporations. 

US  investments  in  the  underdeve¬ 
loped  countries  produced  average 
rates  of  return  10%  higher  than 
US  investments  in  the  developed 
capitalist  countries  during  this 
period. 

AID  directly  contributed  to  this 
fantastic  growth  of  corporate 
profits,  through  risk  guarantees, 
pre -investment ,  market  studies 
etc.  It  has  been,  and  will  certain¬ 
ly  continue  to  be  the  US  multi¬ 
national  corporations,  not  the 
Third  World,  which  AID  develops. 


To  AID  recipients  go  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  over-priced  machinery, 
ill-suited  to  local  development 
needs.  American  machinery  is 
characteristically  designed  for 
highly  technical  capital  intensive 
operation,  rather  than  the  less 
sophisticated  labor  intensive 
requirements  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  To  these  costs  must  be 
added  such  factors  as  super -infla¬ 
ted  shipping  expenses,  the  addit¬ 
ion  of  service  paynrients  to  the 
cost  of  qoods,  etc. 

The  effects  of  foreign  aid 
on  the  Third  World  have  been 
devastating.  Development  loans 
received  by  underdeveloped 
countries  increasingly  shackle 
them  with  service  and  interest 
payments  scheduled  well  into  the 
future,  prohibiting  the  present 
or  future  accumulation  of  invest¬ 
ment  capital  for  national  devel¬ 
opment.  George  Wood,  ex-president 
of  the  World  Bank,  explained 
their  dilemma :  "The  servicing  of 
official  debts  from  the  past  al¬ 
ready  cancels  out  some  two- 
thirds  of  the  official  movement 
of  capital  into  developing  coun¬ 
tries."  Development  aid  has  reached 
a  stage  where  it  simply  consumes 
itself,  while  continually  AID- 
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Corporate  stake 
in  foreign  aid 

These  are  among  the  corporations 
whose  export  business 
is  boosted  by  foreign  aid 

Exports  financed 
by  foreign  aid, 
Jan.  1— May  15 
[millions  of  dollars] 

Allied  Chemical  $2.3 

Caterpillar  Tractor  5.4 

Coastal  Chemical  2.3 

Ford  .  2.3 

International  Harvester  3.2 

International 

Minerals  &  Chemical  2.1 

Kaiser  Jeep  International  2.1 
Rohm  &  Haas  2.4 

United  States  Steel  3.2 


Data:  AID 


CORPORATE  PROFITS  AFTER  taxes 

IN  BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

$45 


$25 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  ol  Commerce. 


financed  development  and  te clini¬ 
cal  assistance  often  creates  even 

ar eater  impediments  to  future  de¬ 
velopment  adding  to  existing 

debts.  Through  development  and 
project -tied  loans  the  U.S.  can 
determine  where  and  what  pro¬ 
jects  will  be  undertaken.  This 
primarily  results  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  hydroelectric  projects, 
railways,  harbors  and  other  in¬ 
frastructure  projects  which  are 
oriented  not  toward  national  de¬ 
velopment,  but  rather  flow  into 
the  international  economy.  Pay¬ 
ment  for  these  marginal  profit 
undertakings  is  assumed  by  the 
recipient  country,  with  the 
added  burden  of  service  and  in¬ 
terest  payments  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  itself.  Investment  en¬ 
ters  only  the  high  profit  sectors 
of  the  economy;  characteristically, 
the  export  sector ,  which  rein¬ 
forces  the  division  between  na¬ 
tional  development  and  the  demands 
of  international  capital  perpetuates 
the  dual  economy.  Once  established. 


these  indutries  often  expand  into 
associated  activities,  removing 
the  possibility  of  supportive 
national  industries.  The  labor 
demands  of  expatriate -extractive 
industries  dislocate  peasants  from 
agricultural  production,  neces¬ 
sitating  the  importation  of  basic 
foods  once  locally  produced.  This 
further  accelerates  removal  of 
capital  from  the  country.  These 
effects  will  continue  to  contain 
and  distort  the  economies  of 
the  Third  World,  imposing  growth 
patterns  which  cannot  by  any  de¬ 
finition  be  termed  evelopment. 

What  has  been  created  is  a  cycle 
of  dependency  throughout  the  Third 
World.  Increasing  service  payments 
on  debts,  which  now  grow  by  over 
20%  each  year,  combined  with  pro¬ 
fit  repatriation  from  corporate 
investment,  have  produced  a  mul¬ 
tiplier  effect  on  the  flow  of 
resources  from  the  Third  World. 
The  flow  of  resources  into  Latin 
America  (*67)  was  a  MINUS  $887 
million;  for  Africa,  a  MINUS 
$177  million.  For  Asia,  there 
was  a  net  flow  of  $1,715  billion- 
to  cover  the  costs  of  moderni¬ 
zation  and  stabilization  in 
Vietnam. 
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Outwitting  the 
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Ivan  Illich 

It  is  itow  bommon  to  demand  that  the 
rich  natibns  "convert  their  war  machine 
into  a  program  for  the  development  of 
the  Third  World.  The  poorer  four 
fifths  of  humanity  multiply  unchecked 
while  their  per  capita  consumption 
actually  declines.  This  population  ex¬ 
pansion  arid  decrease  of  consumption 
threaten  the  industrialized  nations, 
who  may  still,  as  a  result,  convert  their 
defense  budgets  to  the  economic  paci¬ 
fication  of  poor  nations.  And  this  in 
turn  could  produce  irreversible  despair, 
because  the  plows  of  the  rich  can  do 
as  much  harm  as  their  swords.  US 
trucks  can  do  more  lasting  damage 
than  US  tanks.  It  is  easier  to  create 
mass  demand  for  the  former  than  for 
the  latter.  Only  a  minority  needs  heavy 
weapons,  while  a  majority  can  become 
dependent  on  unrealistic  levels  of  sup¬ 
ply  for  such  productive  machines  as 
modern  trucks.  Once  the  Third  World 
has  become  a  mass  market  for  the 
goods,  products,  and  processes  which 
are  designed  by  the  rich  for  them¬ 
selves,  the  discrepancy  between  de¬ 
mand  for  these  Western  artifacts  and 
the  supply  will  increase  indefinitely. 
The  family  car  cannot  drive  the  poor 
into  the  jet  age,  nor  can  a  school 
system  provide  the  poor  with  educa¬ 
tion,  nor  can  the  family  icebox  insure 
healthy  food  for  them. 


These  thoughts  are 
excerpted  from  a 
larger  article 
published  in  the 
New  York  Review 
of  Books,  Nov.  6, 
1969. 


“Developed”  Countries 


Rich  nations  now  benevolently  im¬ 
pose  a  straightjacket  of  traffic  jams, 
hospital  confinements,  and  classrooms 
on  the  poor  nations,  and  by  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  call  this  “develop¬ 
ment,”  The  rich  and  schooled  and  old 
of  the  world  try  to  share  their  dubious 
blessings  by  foisting  their  pre-packaged 
solutions  on  to  the  Third  World. 
Traffic  jams  develop  in  Sao  Paolo, 
while  almost  a  million  northeastern 
Brazilians  flee  the  drought  by  walking 
500  miles.  Latin  American  doctors  get 
training  at  the  New  York  Hospital  for 
Special  Surgery,  which  they  apply  to 
only  a  few,  while  amoebic  dysentery 
remains  endemic  '  in  slums  where  90 
percent  of  the  population  live.  A  tiny 
minority  gets  advanced  education  in 
basic  science  in  North  America— not 
infrequently  paid  for  by  their  own 
governments.  If  they  return  at  all  to 
Bolivia,  they  become  second-rate  teach¬ 
ers  of  pretentious  subjects  at  La  Paz  or 
Cochibamba.  The  rich  export  outdated 
versions  of  their  standard  models. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  is  a  good 
example  of  benevolent  production  for 
underdevelopment.  Contrary  to  its  slo¬ 
gans,  it  did  succeed-as  an  alliance  for 
the  progress  of  the  consuming  classes, 
and  for  the  domestication  of  the  Latin 
American  masses.  The  Alliance  has 
been  a  major  step  in  modernizing  the 
consumption  patterns  of  the  middle 
classes  in  South  America  by  integrating 
them  with  the  dominant  culture  of  the 
North  American  metropolis.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Alliance  has  modern¬ 
ized  the  aspirations  of  the  majority  of 
citizens  and  fixed  their  demands  on 
unavailable  products. 

Each  car  which  Brazil  puts  on  the 
road  denies  fifty  people  good  trans¬ 
portation  by  bus.  Each  merchandised 
'  refrigerator  reduces  the  chance  of 
building  a  community  freezer.  Every 
dollar  spent  in  Latin  America  on 
doctors  and  hospitals  costs  a  hundred 
lives,  to  adopt  a  phrase  of  Jorge  de 
Ahumada,  the  brilliant  Chilean  econo¬ 
mist.  Had  each  dollar  been  spent  on 
providing  safe  drinking  water,  a  hun¬ 
dred  lives  could  have  been  saved.  Each 
dollar  spent  on  schooling  means  more 
privileges  for  the  few  at  the  cost  of  the 
many;  at  best  it  increases  the  number 
of  those  who,  before  dropping  out, 
have  been  taught  that  those  who  stay 
longer  have  earned  the  right  to  more 
power,  wealth,  and  prestige.  What  such 
schooling  does  is  to  teach  the  schooled 
the  superiority  of  the  better  schooled. 


In  most  Third  World  countries,  the 
population  grows,  and  so  does  t)ae 
middle  class.  Income,  consumption, 
and  the  well-being  of  the  middle  class 
are  all  growing  while  the  gap  between 
this  class  and  the  mass  of  people 
widens.  Even  where  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  is  rising,  the  majority  of  men 
have  less  food  now  than  in  1945,  less 
actual  care  in  sickness,  less  meaningful 
work,  less  protection.  This  is  partly  a 
consequence  of  polarized  consumption 
and  partly  caused  by  the  breakdown  of 
traditional  family  and  culture.  More 
people  suffer  from  hunger,  pain,  and 
exposure  in  1969  than  they  did  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  not  only  numeri¬ 
cally,  but  also  as  a  percentage  of  the 
world  population. 

These  concrete  consequences  of 
underdevelopment  are  rampant;  but 
underdevelopment  is  also  a  state  of 
mind,  and  understanding  it  as  a  state 
of  mind,  or  as  a  form  of  consciousness, 
is  the  critical  problem.  Underdevelop¬ 
ment  as  a  state  of  mind  occurs  when 
mass  needs  are  converted  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  new  brands  of  packaged 
solutions  which  are  forever  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  majority.  Underdevelop¬ 
ment  in  this  sense  is  rising  rapidly  even 
in  countries  where  the  supply  of 
classrooms,  calories,  cars,  and  clinics  is 
also  rising.  The  ruling  groups  in  these 
countries  build  up  services  which  have 
been  designed  for  an  affluent  culture; 
once  they  have  monopolized  demand 
in  this  way,  they  can  never  satisfy 
majority  needs. 

Underdevelopment  as  a  form  of 
consciousness  is  an  extreme  result  of 
what  we  can  call  in  the  language  of 
both  Marx  and  Freud  “ Verdinglich - 
ung"  or  reification.  By  reification  I 
mean  the  hardening  of  the  perception 
of  real  needs  into  the  demand  for  mass 
manufactured  products.  I  mean  the 
translation  of  thirst  int6  the  need  for  a 
Coke.  This  kind  of  reification  occurs  in 
the  manipulation  of  primary  human 
needs  by  vast  bureaucratic  organiza¬ 
tions  which  have  succeeded  in  domina¬ 
ting  the  imagination  of  potential  con¬ 
sumers. 


Defending  the  Empire 

Vietnamization.  of  the  World 

i  \ .  \  ■  .  ~A- 

As  the  U.S.  strategists  re-cycle  foreign  'aid'  policy  in 
order  to  acheive  more  subtle,  and  a  more  effective  penetration, 
so  they  are  re-cycling  military  policy  along  the  similar  lines 
and  toward  the  same  ends.  The  new  military  policy,  dubbed  a 
"low  profile"  approach,  involves  reducing  the  inflated  size  of 
the  military  machine  and  the  numbers  of  U.S.  soldiers  stationed 
in  other  countries. 

This  policy  shift  is  a  response  to  the  failure  of  the  U.S. 
military  efforts  in  Vietnam  and  the  snowballing  public  opposition 
to  it.  "If  we  have  learned  anything  from  Vietnam,"  says  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  David  Packard,  "it  is  that  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  solve  any  of  our  foreign  problems  with  our  military  capability. " 
The  military  planners  hope  Vietnamization  -  the  racist  slogan  for 
training  of  puppet  armies  -  can  work  with  a  step  up  in  advisory 
programs  and  arms  flows  to  U.S.  trained  military  forces  in  subject 
countries.  Former  Secretary  of  Defense,  Clark  Clifford,  explained: 

Clearly  the  overriding  goal  of  our  collective 
defense  efforts  in  Asia  must  be  to  assist  our 
allies  in  building  a  capability  to  defend 
themselves.  Besides  costing  substantially  less 
(an  Asian  soldier  costs  about  1/35  as  much  to 
maintain  as  his  American  counterpart) ,  there 
are  compelling  political  and  psychological 
advantages  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  for 
such  a  policy. 

The  policy  of  Vietnamization  is  not  new  nor  is  it  limited  to 
Southeast  Asia.  It  represents  a  continuing  U.S.  military  policy 
for  the  world.  "I  believe,"  Packard  told  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee: 

that  the  best  hope  of  reducing  our  overseas 
involvements  and  expenditures  lies  in  getting 
allied  and  friendly  nations  to  do  more  than  they 
are  now  doing  in  their  own  defense,  (read: 
defense  of  U.S.  imperialist  interests)  To 
realize  that  hope,  however,  requires  that  we 
must  continue,  if  requested,  to  give  or  sell 
them  the  tools  they  need  for  this  bigger  load 
we  are  urging  them  to  assume. 
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It  is  clear  that  this  military  policy,  represented  as  "a  dis¬ 
tinct  American  disengagement  from  affairs  of  other  nations",  is 
no  more  than  a  continuation  of  old  policies  with  a  new  rhetoric. 

While  the  policy  involves  cutting  the  Pentagon  budget  by  $5  billion 
and  reducing  the  Size  of  U.S.  military  forces  by  500,000  men  (by 
1971) ,  it  also  involves  an  increase  in  direct  military  aid  to 
"allied  and  friendly"  regimes  in  the  Third  World.  Packard  told 
Congress  that  U.S.  arms  sales  to  underdeveloped  countries  "will 
continue  upward,  particularly  in  implementation  of  programs  to 
enable  them  to  defend  themselves  and  make  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
involve  our  manpower."  (emphasis  added) 

In  this  context.  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller's  recommendations 
after  his  fun-filled  trip  to  Latin  America  are  likely  to  be  adopted 
as  specific  policies  for  that  area.  "It  is  my  judgment,"  he  told 
the  House  subcommittee  on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs,  "that  our 
interests  can  best  be  served  by  ...continuing  the  military  aid 
program  relating  to  equipment  for  internal  security  purposes.  * 

The  purpose  of  this  increased  military  aid  is  to  enable  friendly 
regimes  of  the  underdeveloped  world  to  enforce  the  stability  needed 
for  increased  economic  penetration  by  U.S.  corporations.  The 
emphasis,  therefore,  is  on  those  areas  of  military  aid  that  would 
most  effectively  promote  internal  security  while  at  the  same  time 
involving  the  least  overt  U.S.  presence.  In  Latin  America,  at 
least,  where  urban  revolutionary  movements  have  demonstrated  in¬ 
creasing  strength  and  effectiveness  (one  bombed  a  chain  of  Rockefeller 
supermarkets  in  Argentina  during  his  visit  there) ,  Rockefellers 
recommendations  emphasize  programs  to  upgrade  the  police  forces  and 
technology  of  the  governments  there. 

These  programs  are  already  underway  on  a  global  scale.  AID 
has  its  own  "public  safety  program  in  Latin  America.  In  Africa,  the 
U.S.  military  supplies  material  and  training  to  several  nations  but 
with  a  particular  emphasis  in  Ethopia,  Liberia  and  the  Congo;  the 
former  colonial  powers  continue  to  bolster  existing  military  units. 
While  these  programs  are  continued,  military  planners  are  in  the 
process  of  animating  new  multi-lateral  military  institutions  which 
are  described  in  another  section. 

President  Nixon's  minimal  downgrading  of  the  Pentagon  has  been 
more  of  a  public  relations  gesture  than  anything  else.  The  pressures 
of  the  International  monetary  crisis,  and  uncontrolled  inf lation  has 
forced  him  to  to  cut  out  unnecessary  spending  programs.  By  the 
military  budget,  he  can  also  pacify  liberal  critics  and  corporate 
interests  who  find  the  Military's  present  size  more  of  a  problem 
than  a  solution.  As  a  time  when  revenues  are  needed  to  maintain 
technological  competition  with  Europe  and  Japanese  political  control 
over  Third  World  revolutions,  ghetto  revolts  and  campus  rebellions, 
a  good  part  of  Pentagon  spending  is  simply  waste. 
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AID  ‘Public  Safety’  Programs 


The  AID  Public  Safety  programs  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  in  the  form  of  technical 
advice,  training,  and  in  some  cases  limited 
amounts  of  equipment  to  civil  police  in 
1 6  Latin  American  countries.  Basic  to  all 
public  safety  efforts  is  the  developing  of  a 
police  institution  and  the  improvement  of- 
its  capability  to  exercise  its  proper  role  in 
its  country’s  development.  In  addition  to 
improving  the  police  responsibility  for 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order  and  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  the  pro¬ 
grams  seek  to  orient  the  police  to  func¬ 
tion  as  an  important  community  service 
and  inculcate  the  concept  of  “public  ser¬ 
vice”  in  policing,  including  the  protection 
of  the  peoples’  rights  to  dissent  within 
the  boundaries  of  law. 

BOLIVIA:  The  basic  program  objec¬ 
tives  in  Bolivia  are  ( 1 )  to  improve  and 
expand  the  National  Police  Academy’s 
capacity  for  training,  (2)  to  establish  a 
country-wide  telecommunications  system 
and  (3)  to  develop  a  capability  for  the 
provision  of  adequate  police  services  to 
the  public  in  lesser  cities  and  rural  areas. 

BRAZIL:  The  Public  Safety  program 
has  assisted  the  Brazilian  police  in  the 
installation  of  a  national  communications 
system  and  the  establishment  of  federal 
law  enforcement  institutions  which  pro¬ 
vide  training  and  technical  services  to  the 
police  of  any  requesting  state  within  Bra¬ 
zil.  To  this  end,  the  National  Police  Aca¬ 
demy,  National  Institute  of  Criminalistics 
have  been  established  and  the  National 
Telecommunications  Training  and  Main¬ 
tenance  Center  is  nearing  completion. 

CHILE:  The  Public  Safety  program  in 
Chile  has  been  limited  primarily  to  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  in  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  vehicle  fleet  management  fields. 
The  basic  national  telecommunications 
installation  was  completed  by  the  end  of 
1  968;  program  emphasis  is  presently  be¬ 
ing  placed  on  telecommunication  main¬ 
tenance  and  repair  training. 

COLOMBIA:  The  purpose  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Safety  Project  in  Colombia  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  police  capabilities  to  maintain 
law  and  order  in  ?  humane  manner 
through  the  improvement  of  training  in¬ 
stitutions  and  assistance  in  the  telecom¬ 
munications  and  vehicle  patrol  fields. 
Communications  equipment  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  13  of  the  22  departments,  as 
well  as  to  19  major  cities  which  previous¬ 
ly  were  lacking  such  services. 

COSTA  RICA:  The  program  began  in 
Costa  Rica  with  fragmented  and  decen¬ 
tralized  public  forces  in  10  separate  agen¬ 


cies.  Progress  has  been  made  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  National  Police  School, 
organization,  administration,  and  manage¬ 
ment  training  and  in  the  field  of  telecom¬ 
munications  installation  and  mainte¬ 
nance. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC:  Public 
Safety  assistance  has  been  provided  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  rebuild  the  police 
forces  after  Trujillo  by  improving  mobil¬ 
ity,  establishing  modern  training  institu¬ 
tions,  expanding  and  improving  the  com¬ 
munications  network  and  developing 
their  maintenance  capabilities. 

ECUADOR:  Public  Safety  efforts  in 
Ecuador  have  been  directed  toward  ( 1 ) 
providing  technical  assistance  in  creating 
an  adequate  police  capability  in  urban 
areas,  (2)  improvement  and  expansion  of 
the  telecommunications  network,  (3) 
technical  assistance  in  establishing  vehicle 
maintenance  facilities,  (4)  improvement 
in  the  rural  police  school  and  (5)  assis¬ 
tance  in  establishing  a  central  identifica¬ 
tion  system. 


EL  SALVADOR:  The  Public  Safety- 
program  encompasses  the  civil  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  and  the  primary  pro¬ 
gram  objectives  are  ( 1 )  to  establish  a  basic 
police  communications  network,  (2)  im¬ 
plementation  of  a  modern  records  sys¬ 
tem,  (3)  improvement  of  the  National 
Police  School  and  crime  laboratory  and 
(4)  assistance  in  the  reorganization  of 
patrol  zones 

GUATEMALA:  Public  Safety  has  as¬ 
sisted  the  police  of  Guatemala  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  model  precinct  in  Guatemala 
City  and  a  model  rural  town  police  sys¬ 
tem,  in  improving  the  crime  and  photo 
laboratory,  in  converting  the  fingerprint 
system  to  conform  with  other  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  mobile  crime  scene  processing 
unit. 

GUYANA:  The  purpose  of  the  Public 
Safety  Project  in  Guyana  is  to  provide 
technical  assistance  in  training,  operations 
and  communications,  in  addition  to  assis¬ 
tance  in  the  development  of  police  leader¬ 
ship  and  expanding  planning  at  the  na¬ 
tional  level  to  improve  research,  budget¬ 
ing  and  operational  procedures. 

HONDURAS:  The  Public  Safety  pro¬ 
gram  in  Honduras  has  devoted  its  efforts 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  civil  security 
force  and  the  establishment  of  a  modern 


training  facility  in  addition  to  imple¬ 
menting  an  effective  communications  net¬ 
work.  Current  efforts  are  devoted  to  im¬ 
provements  in  leadership,  organization, 
administration  and  in  the  police  manage¬ 
ment  field. 

JAMAICA:  The  Public  Safety  program 
has  been  designed  to  assist  the  Jamaican 
government  in  carrying  out  a  major  reor¬ 
ganization  of  its  police  force.  This  is 
being  accomplished  through  technical  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  areas  of  training,  adminis¬ 
tration,  communication,  records,  opera¬ 
tions  and  identification  procedures.  In 
addition,  a  highway  patrol  unit  has  been 
established  to  curb  the  growing  highwu\ 
traffic  fatalities. 

PANAMA:  The  Public  Safety  project 
assists  the  government  of  Panama  in  cor¬ 
recting  deficiencies  in  organization,  oper¬ 
ations,  communications,  records,  patrol, 
inspection  and  training  of  its  forces  per¬ 
forming  civil  police  functions.  Improve¬ 
ments  have  resulted  in  all  these  areas, 
particularly  in  training,  organization  and 
communications.  Technical  assistance  has 
also  been  provided  in  the  implementation 
of  police  social-civic  action  programs. 

PERU:  The  Public  Safety  program  in 
Peru  assists  three  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies,  the  Civil  Guard,  the  Investigative 
Police  of  Peru  and  the  Republican  Guard. 
Administrative  and  organizational  assis¬ 
tance  in  addition  to  technical  advice  in 
police  records  and  communications  have 
been  the  primary  efforts  of  the  program. 
This  program  has  been  greatly  reduced 
recently. 

URUGUAY:  The  Uruguay  Public  Safe¬ 
ty  program  provides  assistance  to  highly 
decentralized  police  forces.  Pilot  mobile 
police  patrols  have  been  implemented  in 
the  capital  city  which  are  serving  as  exam¬ 
ples  to  other  urban  areas,  with  a  substan¬ 
tial  decrease  in  the  crime  rate.  Technical 
assistance  has  also  been  provided  in  police 
communications,  establishment  of  main¬ 
tenance  facilities  for  both  communication 
and  vehicle  repairs  and  in  the  field  of 
training  by  upgrading  the  instructional 
material  in  the  police  training  insti¬ 
tutions. 

VENEZUELA:  Public  Safety  technical 
advice  has  been  provided  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Venezuela  in  developing  a  uni¬ 
fied  command  and  Communications  Cen¬ 
ter,  implementation  of  an  automatic  data 
processing  for  records,  improved  urban 
mobility  and  an  improved  rural  police 
capability. 
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The  Institutional  Nexus 


Accompanying  the  growth  of  American  business  penetration  of 
Third  World  economies  had  been  an  increasing  effort  on  the  part 
of  American  business  to  make  their  activities  appear  both  beneficial 
and  humane.  A  well-connected  nexus  of  institutions  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  American  business  to  simultaneously  spread  their  gospel  of 
"development  through  private  investment"  and  act  to  protect  their 
interest  within  the  U.S.  These  institutions  are  thus  both  ideo¬ 
logical  and  practical,  serving  American  business  by  providing  the 
justifying  ideology  for  their  business  activities  and  by  mobilizing 
public  opinion  when  necessary  to  pressure  Congress  or  other  political 
bodies  to  advance  their  economic  cause. 


FOUNDATIONS  OF  IMPERIALISM 

The  major  American  foundations  have  played  and  will  continue  to 
play  a  major  role  in  helping  the  government  and  the  corporations 
strengthen  the  empire  in  the  1970' s. 

With  millions  to  spend,  and  with  some  of  the  sharpest,  best  paid 
brains  designing  ways  to  spend  it,  the  Ford-Rockefeller-Carnegie 
Foundation  complex  has  helped  to  create  the  institutional  infra¬ 
structure  so  necessary  for  managing  and  extending  complex  inter¬ 
dependent  international  system.  As  David  Horowitz  explained  in  his 
article  in  Ramparts  (April,  1969):  "The  Foundations  sustain  the  com¬ 
plex  nerve  centers  and  guidance  centers  for  a  whole  system  of  instit¬ 
utional  power.  To  a  remarkable  and  not  accidental  degree,  this  power 
has  both  characterized  and  defined  American  society  and  its  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world."  The  major  foundations  draw  their  trustees 
and  directors  from  America's  most  powerful  and  wealthy  people;  not 
suprisingly  most  of  their  programs,  even  those  with  the  most  altruis¬ 
tic  ring  to  them,  share  the  corporate  values  and  the  elitist  ideol¬ 
ogies  . 

Many  of  the  institutions  which  are  now  surfacing  to  serve  American 
power  in  the  seventies  owe  their  existence  to  foundation-financed 
studies,  committees  or  research  institutions.  The  full  range  of 
foundation  activities  abroad  is  staggering:  Ford  and  Rockefeller 
back  the  Overseas  Development  Council,  the  Agri-business  Council, 
and  the  Tropical  Agriculture  Institutes  which  brought  us  the  miracle 
seeds  and  the  dwarf  wheat;  they  underwrite  the  activities  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  planners  and  development  assistence  experts  on  a  global  scale. 
In  the  field  of  education,  they  have  shaped  and  paid  for  the  well- 
endowed  international  affairs  programs  which  do  para-intelligence  work 
at  most  major  universities.  Foundation  fronts  send  well-selected 
"scholars"  into  the  villages  and  fields  of  the  Third  World  and  en¬ 
able  them  to  publish  their  findings.  They  helped  set  up  such  groups 
as  Education  and  World  Affairs  to  promote  foundation  approved  ideo- 
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logies  in  universities  and  schools  throughout  the  world.  It  is  the 
foundations  which  have  set  up  the  training  programs  and  educational 
systems  which  groom  middle-class  elites  favorable  toward  the  United 
States . 

These  numerous  elite-building  exercises  in  the  Third  World  are 
totally  plugged  into  the  new  shifts  towards  mult i-lateralism.  Ex¬ 
plained  Francis  X.  Sutton, then  Deputy  Vice-President  of  Ford's 
international  division: 

If  one  may  venture  to  use  a  term  stirring  un¬ 
pleasant  connotations,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Foundations  have  an  important  role  in  linking 
the  modernizing  elites  of  the  world.  Collabor¬ 
ative  efforts  in  development  assistence  and  higher 
learning  foster  a  network  of  professional 
and  personal  contacts  throughout  the  world. 

Sutton's  remarks  were  part  of  a  statement  he  delivered  before  a 
U.S.  Congressional  committee  examining  the  future  of  Public  Dip¬ 
lomacy.  His  language  illustrates  the  manipulative  nature  of  most 
foundation  thinking:  the  "international  networks"  he  hopes  to  foster 
are  supposed  to  include  many  "able"  Americans.  The  task,  he  confesses 
is  a  vast  and  delicate  one  and  far  beyond  the  resources  of  the  foun¬ 
dations.  They  have  an  unquestioned  vocation  for  this  task  and  firm¬ 
ly  believe  it  to  be  of  strategic  importance  for  a  better  world  and 
a  better  regarded  American  position  in  that  order. 

To  rationalize  the  business  sphere,  it  is  the  Ford  Foundation 
which  helped  set  up  the  private  ADELA  investment  corporation  in 
Latin  America,  it  is  also  the  Ford  Foundation  which  subsidises 
business  training  programs,  like  those  at  Harvard,  geared  towards 
turning  out  the  managers  for  America's  multi-national  firms.  The 
object  of  all  this  —  and  the  examples  can  be  multiplied  —  is  to 
manage  social  change  in  ways  which  modernize  and  stabilize  the  inter-" 
national  exploitative  system. 

The  Foundations  are  trying  to  use  their  influence  and  ideas  to 
promote  the  delicate  but  strategically  important  tasks  they  have 

set  out  for  themselves.  In  their  public  statements  men  like  McGeorge 
Bundy,  the  one-time  Presidential  CIA  liason  and  Harvard  mandarin, 
have  consistently  pressed  for  increases  in  foreign  aid  spending. 

"We  believein  foreign  aid"  he  told  the  Congress  recently  "on  every 
ground  —  of  humanity,  of  peace  and  of  our  own  American  interest. 

The  times  do  not  callfor  surrender  on  this  front,  but  for  a  per¬ 
sistent  reaffirmation  of  the  need  to  do  this  job  right;  to  fund  it 
properly  and  give  it  long-term  strength.* 

This  is  exactly  what  the  foundations  have  sought  to  do.  By  fund¬ 
ing  a  vast  but  not  uncoordinated  network  of  institutions,  they  are 
helping  to  shape  and  promote  a  strategy  aimed  at  doing  the  job  right, 
- giving  the  Empire  "long-term  strength." 


( 
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OTHER  AGENCIES 

Rather  than  prepare  a  detailed  catalogue  of  all  the  other 
American  organizations  involved  in  formulating  imperialist 
strategy,  we  will  simply  list  them  by  area  of  speciality.  A 
careful  study  of  each  organization's  principle  sponsorship  and 
dominant  ideology  will  reveal  another  cog  in  the  complex  but 
increasingly  integrated  machinery  which  organizes  and  sustains 
the  American  Empire.  Like  the  capitalism  that  Berthold  Brecht 
protested,  imperialism  is  not  a  vague  concept:  it  has  its  own 
telephone  directory  and  street  addresses.  Here  is  a  list  of 
some  of  its  more  strategic  agencies .  Concerned  people  can  do 
the  rest. 

BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS 
Committee  for  Economic  Development 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
Committee  for  Latin  America 
African-American  Chamber  of  Commerce 

International  Private  Investment  Advisory  Council,  AID 
REGIONAL  INVESTMENT  CORPORATIONS 

Atlantic  Community  Development  Group  for  Latin  America 
Private  Investment  Corporation  for  Asia 
Multinational  Investment  Corporation  for  Africa 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
OECD  Development  Advisory  Committee 
U.N.  Development  System 
World  Bank  Group 

SECURITY  ORGANIZATIONS 

NATO;  SEATO;  OAS ;  OAU 

DEVELOPMENT  PROMOTERS 

Society  for  International  Development 
International  Development  Council 
Foreign  Policy  Association 
Government  Affairs  Institute 

FOUNDATION  FRONTS  WITH  DEVELOPMENT  MISSIONS 

Overseas  Development  Council 

Agribusiness  Council 
The  Population  Council 
Education  and  World  Affairs 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTIONS 

Stanford  Research  Institute 

Council  on  Foreign  Affairs 

University  Institutes  of  International  Studies  (M.I.T.,  etc.) 
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international  giant  companies  who  have  access  to  the 
world  market,  we  must  now  place  the  picture  of  emergent, 
sometimes  newly- independent,  national  states.  If  we 
rank  together  gross  national  product  of  nation  states 
and  gross  annual  sales  of  the  large  corporations,  13  of 
the  50  largest  are  private  companies.  Of  the  100  largest, 
half  are  private  companies,  and  two-thirds  of  the  private 
companies  are  American. 

Nigeria  is  39th  after  General  Motors,  Ford,  Jersey 
Standard,  Royal  Dutch  Shell,  General  Electric, 
Chysler,  Unilever,  Mobil  Oil  — 


Algeria  is  61st  after  Western  Electric  and  Beth¬ 
lehem  Steel  — 

Morocco  is  64th  after  International  Harvester 
and  Westinghouse  — 

Ghana  is  78th  after  national  Dairy  and  Union 
Carbide  —  and  there  are  no  other  African 
countries  in  the  first  100. 


THE  HONORABLE  HERBERT  SALZMAN,  ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  PRIVATE  RESOURCES 
AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
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WANT  MORE  INFORMATION? 

This  pamphlet  is  no  more  than  an  introductory  guide  to  the 
mechanisms  and  strategies  which  serve  American  imperialism 
today.  A  small  number  of  underfinanced  radical  research  groups, 
mostly  staffed  on  a  subsistence  basis,  have  begun  the  long  overdue 
task  of  systematically  investigating  the  plans  and  programs  of  the 
ruling  elite. 

The  Africa  Research  Group  (P.0.  Box  213  Cambridge  Mass.  02138) 
publish®  a  series  of  original  pamphlets,  reprints,  and  a  newspaper 
column  about  economic  and  political  developments  in  Africa. 

The  North  American  Congress  on  Latin  America  (P.O.  Box  57 
Cathedral  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10025)  publishes  a  regular  news¬ 
letter  as  well  as  separate  pamphlets  about  American  imperialism  in 
Latin  America.  NACLA  has  also  published  excellent  guides  to  military 
research  conducted  by  American  Universities. 

Pacific  Studies  Center  (1963  University  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.) 
conducts  research  into  American  penetration  into  the  Pacific  area. 

PSC  publishes  a  regular  newletter  and  occasional  articles. 

Committee  of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars  (1737  Cambridge  St.,  Room 
305,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138)  is  a  more  scholarly  group  which  publishes 
a  regular  journal  dealing  with  events  in  Asia. 

National  Action/Research  on  the  Military-Industrial  Complex 
(NARMIC,  160  North  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  19102)  is  a  recently 
organized  group  conducting  research  into  the  institutions  of  American 
militarism.  Its  first  publication  is  entitled  "Weapons  for  Counter- 
Insurgency:  Chemical/Biological,  Anti-Personnel,  and  Incendiary  • 

Union  of  Radical  Political  Economists  (URPE,  P.O.  Box  287, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138)  aims  at  organizing  radical  economists  to  re¬ 
search  various  aspects  of  American  capitalism.  URPE  organizes 
conferences  and  publishes  a  regular  bullentin. 

Committee  of  Returned  Volunteers  (P.O.  Box  380  New  York,  N.Y.) 
is  composed  of  radical  Peace  Corps  returnees.  Its  various  branches 
publish  occasional  pamphlets  (most  recently  one  entitled  Mozambique 
Will  Win")  and  conducts  speaking  tours  and  conferences. 
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WHO  GIVES  MOST  ? 


WHOSE  BUSINESSMENO 
ARE  INVESTING  MOST  ! 
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Source:  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development  (  Paris  july1969) 
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He  has  more  influence 
over  your  teenager  than  you  do. 


Or  does  he? 

Senior  Scholastic  set  out  to  find  out.  To 
tell  youth  about  youth.  In  a  fascinating  set 
of  articles  exploring  "Youth  In  Ferment 
(March  7th  issue). 

Our  editors  were  on-the-spot.  Examin¬ 
ing  the  turmoil  on  U.  S.  campuses.  In  Mexico, 
Latin  America.  In  Western  Europe  and  Red 
China.  Wherever  there  were  students  and 
unrest.  Wherever  a  critical  issue  was  to  be 
found. 


They  examined  the  causes.  And  the  im¬ 
plications.  Why  are  so  many  students  in 
revolt?  Is  it  parents?  Is  it  universities?  Is  it 
Vietnam? 

What  do  teenagers  really  want? 

If  anybody  can  get  to  the  core  of  these 
problems.  Scholastic  Magazines  can.  That's 
why  our  more  than  sixteen  million  readers 
are  passionately  involved  in  articles  on  civil 
rights,  the  movie  code,  welfare.  Drugs,  vio¬ 
lence,  Black  Power.  And  why  we're  planning 


incisive  studies  on  such  topics  as  the  Warren 

Court  and  the  draft. 

Because  we  reach  this  youth  market, 
perhaps  you  should  reach  us.  For  nearly  fifty 
years  we've  been  on  topof  what's  happening. 

We've  even  been  known  to  cause  a 
revolution  in  sales. 

Won't  you  take  us  to  your  leader? 

SCHOLASTIC  MAGAZINES 

50  West  44th  Street;  New  York,  New  York, 


africa,dig  it 

With  a  selection  of  pamphlets  and 
reprints  prepared  by  the  Africa  Re¬ 
search  Group. 


African  Studies  in  America  The 
Extended  Family  (50c) 

How  Harvard  Rules  (SI) 

David  <f  Goliath  Collaborate  in 
Africa  (10c) 

The  Struggle  in  Guinea  by 
Amilcar  Cabral  (25c) 

The  Gass  Struggle  in  A  frica  by 
Samir  Amin  ( 25c) 

The  Powers  Behind  Apartheid  bv 
G.  Fasulo  (25c) 

Tale  of  a  Guerilla  Fighter  ( 1 0c ) 


There's  more  if  you  write  to  us 
with  feeling  and  25c  for  mailing. 


africa  research  group 

p.o.  box  213 
Cambridge,  mass.  02138 


